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PREFACE 


Tragedy is accepted to mean a sequence of events seemingly inevitable, 
exciling pity and fear and leading to disaster. It is hard to escape the chilling 
impression that this describes the state of affairs in the Middle East. Not simply 
is Our compassion invoked for the victims of that drama, and there are 
legitimate demands on either side for that—but there is a leitmotif of derailment 
—of unfixable outofjointedness; the times, and the place, are out of joint and 
no one has the tools to mend them. There is something epochal and larger than 
the lives of the immediate unhappy participants in this sanguinary clash of Arab 
and of Jew, a fateful overcast through which the rest of us peer apprehensively as 
the tragedy unfolds. It is with fascination but also a gloomy sense of irreducible 
conflict that we read these poems. 

The problems of translation are, as always with poetry, considerable. 
English, which Stephen Spender points out is at its best only with a certain 
awkwardness, was not designed to describe the curved blade of the Saracen. 
Nonetheless, Naseer Aruri and Edmund Ghareeb have obviously labored with 
skill and thoroughly, and most of this poetry comes through with clarity and 
persuasion. It is wide in its range and varied in texture. Without yielding to the 
cliches of desert, mosque and sultan, one hears, yet, echoes of the passion of the 


Fertile Crescent in this poetry. In this technical and reasoned society, disjointed 


has been let out of office. It is old and tired, or it is suspect it wou 


withered soul, however, who did not respond to the passionate end movin 
wimess of national purpose in much of this collection. It maw be tre thar th 


poets, Al-Qassem, Qabbani, Darweesh, Hussein and Toucan, break with th 


erotic tradition of their predecessors, the great Arab poets Of earlier periods, bur 
even though the unifying theme is liberation, the reader hears at times the 


imaginative eloquence of a newer Antar. What 2 magion conceit, fi 


example, is Rashed Hussein's “Letter to a Women”. The poet has been waiting 
for the girl not yet born, but the train whistle blows enc he mms run to get on 


board, but not before leaving a lemer in the ca 
instructions for her when she arrives — Beloved. we am missed each other. bv 


one lifetime! 


The major thrust of this poetry. however. has less to Go with sach kricism 


magnificent as it is, than with the anguish. the raze and the resolve of an em- 
battled nation. To read this poetry which has grown out of the grief and the furv 


of an exiled people will be, for many in this countm,. 10 experience that su 
shift in perception which the psychologists remind us can ur is ph 
tinuing to observe the same phenomena. 

We must, however, confront the issues and the relevant facts squarely here, 


even though we deal with poetry, especially as we deal with poetry, and 


particularly this. These are poems which do not seek to comfort; they lack that 
purpose. Rather to the contrary, they do not permit us to be comfortable. It 
would be evasive if, in imitation of concern, we focused consideration upon 
influence and style. This, basically, is a poetry of revolution and like the poetry 
of the Black revolution, it means to be political, it intends to move people to 
purpose; it hopes really, as prayer, to change things, to sing — as bullets on a 
mission, to change men’s minds. And so I reflected upon the defining of my own 


thoughts on the subject. 


I, too, watched in a kind of fascinated horror as it became clear during the 
second World War that the Nazis intended total genocide. At the ghastly spec- 
tacle of the ovens of Buchenwald, we were moved from rage to compassion and 
because of that enormous martyrdom, to sympathy for the restoration of Israel. 
After the war, as the uncertain struggle in Palestine dragged on, we read 
Koestler’s Thieves In The Night and suffered with those valiant, desperate 
emigrants from Europe in bloody conflict with their dark, vaguely defined 
but deadly enemy. I was, with Jewish friends, a celebrant in the lower East Side 
on the night in 1948 when the state of Israel became a reality and the school- 
yard on Rivington street where I lived exploded with joy. The Solution had 
proved not final, and a homeland for the victims of Europe’s near fatal con- 


vulsion was found at last. We were glad. 


The Middle East was remote. Moslems, particularly Arabs, were rare in 
America. There was little enough, with other problems pressing, to cause one 
even to think about the matter. It was thus troubling and disruptive to begin to 
discover this had been merely one side of the picture, to become more and more 
sharply aware of the hundreds of thousands of century-old occupants of the 
seized land who were wrenched from their homes to join the hopeless 
communities of the refugee camps, and whose experiences demonstrated once 
more, if proof were necessary, that the denominator of inflicted pain reaches 
beyond ethnic and religious boundaries, that Palestinians, also, could suffer 


under occupation and exile. Mahmoud Darweesh records a dialogue: 


My ancestors were cremated in Auchwitz. 


My heart is with them 
Pull out the wires from my skin. 


And the wounds of yesterday? 


A shameful scar... in the face 
of the executioner there. 


I saw, it seemed, a shifting stereotypic image, a wandering mendicant, 


persecuted and parasitical, preying upon the innocents and absorbing spasmodi- 


cally their retributive rage, continually the object of their scorn and the subject 


of his private shame. 


There was then the image of an erudite and vastly civilized prince of fortune, 


a visage emerging from centuries of persecution with a supreme humanity, with 


the half smile of all knowledge, all wisdom and of grace, a visage still reflecting, 
though now rarely, the bearded moral authority of a stern but compassionate 
Jehovah. I recognized in the latter the awesome Old Testament figure I had met 
as a boy in the Black church. 

There is a new image. After an eternity of humiliation and homelessness, a 
new David in bright armor has taken the field, with the long lost innocence of 
command in his eye and control over his destiny in his strong arm. The picture 
of the ragged outcast of the Western world, the shrewd merchant, facile urbanite, 
distended intellectual, fades. A champion! The new builders of a nation con- 
fident, courageous, whole! 


Well, boy, what am wrong wid dat? 
I was silent for a moment. 

Yes, but so it was with our heroes and the winning of the West. 

Ah will gives you one and one third second. 

For what? 

Fo to deal wid our heroes. 
But how, then, do I relate to this shifting field? The older, traditional civil rights 
spokesmen have tended to give a free mandate to the Jewish leadership for the 
application of their support to the cause of Israel. The younger and more 
radically-oriented Black leadership has tended to support the Palestinian people 
and to champion, generally, the new, progressive Moslem governments. Yet, 
anyone acquainted with the history of the Black struggle in the United States is 


necessarily aware of how ironic, in one sense, any alignment against Israel 


might be deemed. The Jewish community has been traditionally a source of 


support in the long night of the struggle against white bigotry, including the 
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brutal years when the white mobs were rioting in the streets, invading homes, 
looting and killing in Black communities across the country (producing among 
other things that most merciless indictment of all: the Atlanta Litany, when, in 
Dr. DuBois’ absence, they injured his wife and forced his daughter to hide in the 
stairwell for safety). Typical of their continuing role, it was the Spingarn 
brothers and other sympathetic Jews whose assistance was helpful to DuBois in 
the launching of the Niagara movement and the founding of the NAACP, 
Although there may well be a calculated self-interest, as some allege, in a buffer 
role, there is no gainsaying the long and honorable history of Jewish 
involvement in the Black man’s struggle in America, and, it should be added, in 
spite of what indefensible practices may prevail at the local furniture store. Ex- 
cept for some misdirected (and generously endowed) voices, the domestic attacks 
by Blacks upon Jews are less an aspect of Jewish than white identity, and the in- 
creasing Black awareness of the colonial pattern (and despite protests that the 
analogue is not perfect, the colonial category is useful here) of extracting wealth 
from communities where you do not and will not live, either in corpus or con- 
cern. The Jew’s own road of adversity has been a long one, and the encounter 
with him in communities across this land leaves one with the sense that some- 
where he is still formulating an equation of his purpose as a people and is ina 


dialogue with a perhaps re-outfitted but stubborn God. 


Is there a different perspective in moving from the purely domestic scene? 


The competing claims on the issue of Palestine, with their complex historical 


overlays, are no doubt beyond totally satisfactory solution, and they bear little 
apparent relation to the Black man’s struggle here. There is an evolving aspect, 
however, under which that issue does relate. Against the disputed merit of the 
Zionist cause, with which probably most of the listening world sympathized at 
the time, was the initial misfortune of its imposition under the auspices of a 
weakening colonial hierarchy. To the extent there is a division on the globe 
today into those forces tending essentially to preserve the present vastly 
inequitable organization of world power and those who condemn it as inimical 
to man’s enlightened interest and seek its change, the Black revolution identifies 
with the latter. To the contrary, Israel appears since its rebirth to have moved 
closer to the powers of the remodelled colonialism of the West. The Black 
revolution, especially since DuBois and Malcolm X, increasingly looks 
abroad to the internalization of the struggle and ranges itself on the other side. 
It is significant, also, that Malcolm X was a convert to Islam, that Fanon’s 
revolutionary message was forged in the fire of the struggle of Moslem Algeria, 
and, farther back, that a Black West Indian immigrant to Africa in the 
mid-nineteenth century, Edward Blyden, was the author of an influential volume 
(Christianity, Islam and The Negro Race) urging the greater virtue for Black 
people of Islam over Christianity. We begin to discern the influences which may 
account, in part certainly, for the strong sympathy towards Islam among today’s 


young Black vanguard. (This is not, of course, the Islam of the oil sheiks who no 


doubt realize that they must, before long, fold up their privileges and 


considerately steal away out of there). 


There is in this difficult and tortuous labyrinth, another facet which 
impinges. A Semitic people began their hegira in Europe following the Roman 
destruction of Jerusalem. Two thousand years later, it is in a significant sense a 
European people who returned, who returned with the science and technologies 
developed in Europe which has placed them far in advance of their neighbors in 
the march towards modernization and industrial power. It is suggested, with 
seeming validity, that the presence in their midst of an ethnically distinct and 
technologically advanced, though small Western nation, supported by the 
financial capitals of Europe and America, could seriously disrupt the pace of 
Arab development and give the Arab states a practically permanent second class 


status within the orbit of their own area of influence. They, too, now, are going 


to Europe. 


These remarks perhaps, it is true, may have expressed more one side 
of an issue than the other. The other, however, has been for decades part and 
parcel of the Western consciousness. In any event, these considerations seemed 
crucial in shaping an opinion, which is, after all is said, all anyone can account 
No issues have been resolved, certainly, nor has the attempt been made. But, 


more simply, I wanted to set down reflections upon the questions raised by these 


poets who come from another land but who bear compelling witness to a 


common humanity. 


In view of the strong identification of the younger Black leadership with the 
Moslem cause, it is significant to note some of the similarities in the poetry of 
the Palestinian resistance and, mainly, the more recent Black poetry in 
America. It is striking that the powerful title piece of this volume, “Enemy of 
the Sun” by Sameeh Al-Qassem seems to correspond to an earlier period in the 


Black American poetic experience: 


You may take the last strip of our land 
Feed my youth to prison cells 

You may plunder my heritage, 

You may burn my books, my poems 
Or feed my flesh to the dogs. 

You may spread a web of terror 

On the roofs of my village, 

O enemy of the sun, 

But, 

I shall not compromise 

And, to the last pulse in my veins 

I shall resist. 


The similarity is probably no more dramatically seen than in the defiance in the 


work of Claude McKay, especially in what is practically his title piece, “If We 


Must Die”: 


If we must die, let it not be like hogs 
Hunted and penned in an inglorious spot 


While round us bark the mad and hungry dogs. 
Making their mock at our accursed lot. 


If we must die, O let us nobly die, 
So that our precious blood may not be shed 


In vain; then even the monsters we defy 
Shall be constrained to honor us though dead! 


CETER. 


Like men we'll face the murderous, cowardly pack, 
Pressed to the wall, dying, but fighting back! 


The Palestinian poet is obviously much conscious of the recent severe military 
defeat, as McKay was of the uncounted deaths at the hands of the white mobs of 


the twenties. The mood of the younger Black poets todav is less one of defiance 


before overwhelming odds than one of aggressive challenge to the racists. The 
problems of racial disability continue apace, but there seems to be emerging 


among Black youth a kind, almost, of calculated care to the archetypal “red 
necked” bigot to continue to inflict on the new generation his long history of 
racial crimes. Arthur Pfister, in the intentionally unvamished language of the 
Black masses so characteristic of the new Black wrting. warns of the danger for 


a Southern white man to be found upon a country road in Alabama: 


3 
MAY DE LAW-AW-AW-AW-AB-AW-ABR-4I- 
HIM!!! 


i4-4u-AWD HELP 


Mln 


Both lines of poetry contain scornful reference to the older Erani isin 47 


their people which have left them defenseless before their enemies. “Ant As 


craft Amulets” by Al-Qassem is a moving, ironic and withering indictiusc:? 4 z 
useless, superstition-ridden past, which merits quoting at some length: 


I was a child of nine 

Then I sucked the milk of tragedy 
I was a child with dreamy cyes, 
Thousands of nets surrounded me 
On that day 

I remember 

Mother's troubled voice: 

‘Tonight 

When you go to bed, 

Sleep in your clothes 

And don't take off your shoes!” 

I did not understand what she meant then, 
Yet—I cried. 


It is nightfall 

The semi circle of the murdered moon, 
Cries in the street 

And my father has not yet returned 
The rumors speak of betrayals 

By the high command 

Of the soldiers’ thrust—Backward, 

We cried. 


People of Ramah 

The conqueror has arrived 

Why sing songs of glory? 

Aim all your amulets at the aircraft 
Call for God’s wrath 

Throw the Commandments. 

Al-Jifr 

And all holy verses of heaven. 


I was a child then— 

They taught me that the affairs of earth 
Are in the hands of heaven 

They taught me to obey the prophets 
Without asking, 

Who are they? 

And what have they done for the wretched? 
They taught me to dance on a rope, 

To humble women 

To believe in witchcraft 

To fear the nightfall! 


Defeated father—humbled mother 
To hell with 

My inheritance of tribal teachings, 
My savage rites. 

I cut the stupid customs 

From the roots 

I spit my hate 

My shame 

Into the faces of the devout 

The holy ones 

I kick the garbage of my defeat and 
My humility 

Into the face of the dervishes— 
The barking half men—the office holders 


From the depth of my Hell 

My voice prevails: 

I condemn you to death 

You, 

The mud, stuck on the sole of my 
Great history— 


More briefly, in contrast, and in a more homely vein, are Charles Anderson’s 


lines: 


I’ve been prayin’ for centuries 
To some God up in the sky. 


God said, G ’way boy 

I don’t want to hear you cry, 
But I know Jesus heard me 
Cause he spit right in my eye. 
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And Don Lee’s famous: 


Jesus saves, 
Jesus saves, 
Jesus saves-S&H Green Stamps. 


Don Lee, who met some of the Arab poets at the Pan-African cultural festival in 
Algiers in the summer of 1969, is a literary figure whose historical importance 
is not yet fully recognized. He is the first Black writer in America to achieve a 
national reputation without being filtered through the editorial screen of the 
white psyche, one problem the Palestinian poets have not had to face, at least, 
hopefully, to the same degree. Lee titled probably his most famous volume, 
Don't Cry, Scream. This is the message of both traditions. The time for 
weeping is over; lamentation is for the elders, mothers. The Palestinian poet, 


Mahmoud Darweesh, asks: 


What is the use if I weep 
What storm will be crushed by my tears. 


And Al-Qassem, after the defeat of June 5, 1967: 
I do not weep, I do not smile. 
The struggle 1s all demanding so that poetry, itself, seems irrelevant unless 


it can serve the cause. Nizar Qabbani confesses his overnight change: 


From a poet of love and longing 
To one who writes with a knife 


and he urges: 


Oh, poetry, be angry 

Oh prose, be bitter 

Oh mind, rebellious 

Lest we all become a flock of refugees. 


For Imamu Ameer Baraka (Leroi Jones), the poem is useless unless it is a 
weapon: 


We want poems that kill! 
Assassin poems, Poems that shoot guns. 


And Qabbani says: 


The flute and the lute 
Do not secure victory 


Our extemporaneous ways 
Brought us fifty thousand new tents 


But Ameer Baraka is the author of Blues People, and here in the United States 
where cultural nationalism is strong, the Black artist prides himself upon his gift 
of spontaneity; although he, too, has concluded it is not enough, Baraka calls for 
“poems that wrestle cops into alleys”. “Put it on him, poem”, he says of the 
“Negro leader”, supine and “negotiating” in the White House. 

There is a difference in emphasis noticeable in the two bodies of poetry. In 
the Palestinian poetry there is not only the fiercest determination to resist, but 


the most rigorous and unsparing self criticism, i.e. of the traditional Arab 


Tae 


society. Rashed Hussein in “Horses” condemns the disastrous Arabian 
glorification of the male hero as a thoroughbred stallion, while all around, 
ignorance, disease and poverty prevail. But there is not only condemnation of 
the old ways, but also strong emphasis upon the necessity of acquiring the 
scientific and technological knowledge essential to modern power. There is a 
means test not only for financial aid, but also for revolution! 

There does not appear to be an equivalent insistence upon such a 
preparatory phase by the Black poet in America. The revolutionary élan is 
there, but not, to the same degree, an explicit concern with means, although 
Gaston Neal does reflect such an awareness: “the slow tedious math of power 


will begin to creep into our shoulders”. 


The poetry in this volume, it is soon clear, insists upon the rejection of an 
aesthetically purist approach; it compels us to comfront squarely the issue of 
liberation. It is basically, then, a poetry of revolution and, like the poetry of the 
Black revolution, it means to be political; as poetry, yes it sings—as bullets on a 


mission; it calls for change. 


By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea we wept, when we 
remembered Zion. 

We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof. 

For there they that carried us away required of us a song; 

and they that wasted us required of us mirth, saying, Sing us one of the 
songs of Zion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. 


For anyone shaped under the influence of the Judeo Greco tradition, it is 
troublesome even to consider qualification of the imperative of those lines. Yet 
the poets in this collection are eloquent witnesses to an opposed moral claim, 
validated by centuries of possession with their intangible skeins of memory. 
Conflicting claims have for centuries been the hallmark of the Crescent; never 
have the consequences been so potentially disastrous. Perhaps the poets may 
help to illuminate this fury and find a path to avoid the holocaust. Al-Oassem 
perceives and explores in “In Enemy Lines” the cruel paradoxes of our 
animosities. He condemns anti-semitism and the Fascist threat: 


Down with the shame of man 

Raised by the Fascists waving mud-stained banners 
Those words that say, 

No dogs, Jews, or Negroes allowed. 


Is there a beginning here? 


Who knows where the stars stand 
in the creator’s order of glory. 


wrote Nelly Sachs: 


And where peace begins 

and if in the tragedy of earth 
the torn bloody gill of the fish 
is intended 

to supplement with its ruby red 
the constellation of Torment, 
to write the first letter 

of the wordless language - 


True, love has the look 
which strikes through bones like lightning 


(im 


For a moment she seems to hope against hope in the power of love, but she 
moves to her central perception having little to do with the triumph or folly of 
this world except for the meaning of survival through extinction and metamor- 
phosis. 

But the poet from Palestine now must move to this same awareness. 
Al-Qassem, too, probes the far reaches of the spirit, death and the resurrection, 


as he writes in “Job’s Diary”; 


For centuries 

It was said 

That there are winds 

That there are pellets 

And there is—it is told 

A seed 

Germinating a soul into the rock 
Opening a road to the sun. 

What if I stab my dagger 

Into the seed, the rock, and the sun? 
It is said that there are winds 
And pellets 

And roots 

That despair does not blight! 


xxiii 


We can only stand with bowed heads, finally, in silence, before the passion of 
Sameeh Al-Qassem: 


I walk. 

Straight as a ramrod 
Head high 

I walk. 

An olive branch 
And a dove 

In my palm 

And on my shoulders my coffin 
And I walk. 

My heart a red moon, 
My heart a garden; 
My lips a rainy sky, 
At times 

Love 

And I walk—walk! 
Straight as a ramrod 
Head high 

An olive branch 
And a dove 

In my palm 

And on my shoulder 
My coffin. 


Samuel W. Allen 


Tuskegee, Alabama 


INTRODUCTION 


The history of Palestine between the Balfour Declaration (1917) and the 
Partition plan (1947) was a struggle between an indigenous Arab nationalism 
and an alien Jewish nationalism, known as Zionism. Zionism succeeded in 
establishing a state, exclusively Jewish and Western-oriented, as intolerable to 
the indigenous Palestinian Arabs as South Africa is to the Black Africans. Long 
before the Zionist dream was finally realized, David Ben-Gurion expressed his 
preference of 17th century colonialism to that of the 19th century. Addressing 


an American audience in New York in 1915, he said: 


There are various ways in which a country may be had. It can be seized 
by force of arms or possessed by political devices. . .all such measures have a 
single aim: rule and enslave and exploit. The British and other empires 
occupied territory in Asia and Africa to get markets for their wares. 

Not so we. We do not ask for the land of Israel for the sake of ruling over its 
Arabs. . . It is a Homeland that we seek. 


A “Homeland” was indeed established in a country whose population in 
1917 consisted of 93 per cent Palestinian Arabs and 7 per cent Jews. In 1947 
the proportion of the Jewish population grew to 30 per cent, due to Jewish 
immigration under the British mandate. That the Arabs were still the majority 
in Palestine, despite illegal Jewish immigration, did not deter the United 
Nations from dividing the country into an Arab state and a Jewish state, giving 


the latter 55 per cent of the land. Worse yet, the Jewish state was to have 


498,000 Jews and 497,000 Arabs. The Arab state was to have 724,000 and 
10,000 Jews. This was the U.N. Partition Plan of Nov. 29, 1947. 

On January 8, 1948, David Ben-Gurion stated that the “force of arms, not 
formal resolution, will determine the issue”. And on March 31, 1948, the 
Haganah launched a military offensive against Arab towns and villages designed 
in Ben-Gurion’s words, “to make the state larger and Jewish.” By the time of the 
armistice in 1949, the “state? was indeed larger and Jewish. A heretofore Arab 
majority was forced to flee their homes and become refugees. Only 200,000 Arabs 
remained in the newly created state of Israel, where they lived as second class 
citizens, as illustrated by their poets whose works are covered in this volume. 


Referring to the Arab “minority”, David Ben-Gurion, said: 


Israel is the country of the Jews and only of the Jews. Every Arab who lives 
here has the same rights as any minority citizen ... but he must admit that 
he lives in a Jewish country. 

The war of 1967 enabled Israel to absorb the remainder of Palestine, 
including the West Bank which had remained under Arab control after the 1949 
armistice as well as the Gaza district. More than a million and a half Palestinian 
Arabs are now under Israeli rule; another million and a quarter are scattered in 


Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. A Palestinian diaspora has thus come into 


existence, resisting the Israeli occupation and attempting to restore Arab rights 


in Palestine. 


Poetry has come to symbolize Arab resistance to the Israeli occupation of 
Palestine. 

Two types of Arab poetry have emerged since the Palestine war of 1948. 
The poetry of the Palestinian diaspora, written by poets in the West Bank and 
across the Arab world; and poetry of the Palestinians in captivity, written by 
poets of the Arab minority in Israel. Where helplessness, defeatism and 
cynicism seemed to dominate the former, the latter was characterized by 
unyielding resistance and refusal to accept the fait accompli. The poetry of the 
diaspora was sentimental and melancholy; the expression of a bewildered 
people unable to comprehend the forces shaping their destiny. Their literature 
conveyed their grief and longing for the land from which they were forcibly 
evicted. The theme of suffering dominated the literature of the diaspora, which 
seldom ventured into the realm of rational investigation and causal relation- 
ships. 

The overwhelming defeat of Arab armies in less than a week in June 1967, 
resulting in the absorption of the rest of Palestine by the Jewish state, brought 
into sharp focus the social ills of Arab society and institutions. That the 
“setback”, as it was called in the Arab world, was due to the inherent defects of 
the traditional society was no longer a matter for debate; the post war literature, 
less inhibited than in the past, attributed the military defeat to an uncritical 


acceptance of “self-evident truths”. Nizar Qabbani, a Syrian poet formerly 


noted for his erotic poetry, suddenly discovered that he was writing in the 


manner of a social scientist: 


No wonder we lost the war, 

We entered it 

with the oratorical art of the orient 

and the innocuous sonnets of Antar 

We entered with the logic of the drum and the lute. 


The summation of our case 

is reduced to a sentence: 

We adopted the facade of civilization 
while our spirit remained antiquated. 


Qabbani attempts to impress upon his reader the urgency of substituting a 
secular, rational scientific culture for the traditional culture of Arab society: 


Do not curse the sky for having forsaken you 
do not blame the circumstances 


My friends try to demolish the doors, 
try to read a book; write a book, 

try to sail to the land of snow and fog, 
You are unknown in your hiding place. 


Military preparedness is inextricably tied with modernization. Victory is 
dependent on superior weapons not Divine Providence; but weapons are the 


product of scientific knowledge which, in turn, is the product of modern 
civilization. 


God grants victory to whomever he wishes 
No one of you can produce swords 


We improvise courage 

while sitting in the Mosque 

idiotic and lazy 

composing verse, and reciting proverbs 
supplicating victory over the enemy 
from Divine Providence. 


Civil liberties are also essential to modernization. Tyrannical rulers cannot 


inspire confidence in the public and mobilize it to defend the honor of the 


nation: 


If I am granted amnesty 

if I can meet with the Sultan 

I would say: 

My Master Sultan, you were defeated twice 

because half of our people are speechless. suppressed 
I would say: 

You lost twice because you were unenlightened 
about human rights. 


Qabbani concludes his poem by calling for a new start by a wholly new 


generation, unmarred by the debacle, unwilling to forgive mistakes. Only a new 


generation can “conquer defeat”, as he tells them: 


We are vanquished 

do not study our news 

do not accept our thought 

You are the spring rain 

the blossom of hope 

You are the generation which will overcome. 


Qabbani’s realistic diagnosis of the social ills of society and institutions is 
not matched by a similar realism in his assessment of the process of liberation. 
He is essentially defeatist and negative inasmuch as he assigns responsibility for 
that task to the new generation, with the stipulation that it reject outright the 


legacy of the present generation. 


A war of national liberation seemed as a remote possibility, in the wake of 
the collapse of standing armies, given the social structure of the Arab countries. 
But the June war was instrumental in the emergence of two significant steps: 
First, the lessening of the physical barriers between the West Bank and Israel, 
which introduced the poets of the diaspora to the works of colleagues in 
captivity; and secondly, the refusal of Al-Fat’h on June 30, 1967 to agree to the 
unconditional cease-fire accepted by the Arab governments. 

The impact of these events on Arab poetry, particularly that of the 
Palestine diaspora, was immeasurable. Qabbani wrote two poems which 
together with his first one formed a trilogy reflecting the new phenomena. And 
Fadwa Tougan, a poetess from Nablus, like Nizar Qabbani envisioned salvation 


in the new generation. But the struggle has not been deferred nor was it assigned 


exclusively to the young. In “A Letter to Two Children of the East Bank”, she 


writes: 


And then you will carry the weight 
like us, 
Play your part 


like us, 
Long is the book of the struggle, 


long is our story. 


The idea of the prolonged war is evident in Fadwa’s poetry, and the defiant 


theme is ever present: 


My liberty 

I shall carve its name 
while I resist 

on the land 

by the walls 

and the doors 

In the temple of the Virgin 
in the altar 

and the fields 

on every hill 

and every valley 

and every curve 

and road 

in prison 

in the torture room 

and on the gallows 

despite the chains 

and the house demolition. 


Qabbani’s poetry also shows the influence of the Palestinian resistance 
movement. In a poem entitled “Al-Fat’h”, the Palestinian commandos are 
portrayed as the new generation emerging somewhat sooner than Qabbani had 


expected: 


And after we were killed, 

and after we received the prayer of the dead 
and were laid to rest 

and after our bones decayed 

and our skeletons crumbled 

Fat'h has emerged 

and suddenly, 

the coffins rebelled 

and, like Christ, we rose from the dead. 


Qabbani, whose favorite theme had been love, transformed under the 


stimulus of defeat to critical social analysis, is now an ardent believer in the 
concept of armed struggle: 


The bullet, not patience is the key 
Oh God. . .we refuse, after today 


to be pure 


And in one of his most recent poems (1969) entitled “the case”, he says: 


i now have a gun 
i'm on the roster of commandos 


i sleep on thorns and dust 
and speak to death 


pour out like rain 
and multiply 

like grass and flowers 
advance—ad vance 
The story of peace 

is merely a game. 


The thematic transformation in Arab poetry is, to a great extent, due to the 
rise of the Palestine revolution and the sudden discovery of resistance poetry in 
Israel itself. Fadwa Tougan paid tribute to the poets of the Arab minority in 


Israel and Nizar Qabbani included them among the “new generation” assigned 


the responsibility to overcome defeat: 


Poets of the occupied land 

You are the prettiest bird to fly out of captivity 
You are the roses growing from within the flame 
You are the rain falling 


despite repression and defeat 
You taught us how the drowned can sing. 
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Comparing those poets to his generation in the Arab world, Qabbani puts it 


this way: 


What can we tell you, friends? 
about the literature of the “setback”? 
and its poetry 


We have, since June, been laying on pillows 
entertaining ourselves with grammatical rules 
suppressed. . .but not opposed to repression 
we mount wooden horses 

and fight shadows and ghosts 


And from Iraq, Arshad Tawfiq dedicated a poem to Mahmoud Darweesh, a 
young Palestinian poet living in Israel. 

The poetry of Palestinians in captivity differs from the literature of the 
Arab world in general; it is devoid of any signs of hopelessness or defeatism. It 
reveals a profound understanding of the colonial settler society and draws on the 
experience of oppressed people in similar areas such as Algeria, South Africa 
and Rhodesia. The young Palestinian poets in Israel share the struggle of all the 
oppressed people, and have in common their demands for social justice, 
liberation, and progress; yet their unique circumstances impose certain 
conditions relating to their particular cause. 

Confronted by a chauvinistic society determined to have the land without 
the people, the Arab minority of Israel has been engaged in the bitterest and 
most painful struggle for survival. It is this sector that remains after twenty 


years like the mythical tree with its roots stretching deep underground although 
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its trunk may be chopped off. Tawfiq Zayyad defies the Zionist policy, which 


aims to “drive the native population surreptitiously across the frontier”: 


Here, we shall remain 
a wall on your chest. 
We starve 

go naked 

sing songs 

and fill the streets 
with demonstrations 
And the jails with pride 
We squeeze the rock 
to quench our thirst 
And never depart 


This attachment to the land is an affirmation of identity against persistent 
attempts by the colonial settler state to rob him of such identity by 
expropriating more and more of his land. Through this affirmation, a new 
meaning emerges from the use of the word Palestine. It is not only the 
homeland of those poets; it is also their land threatened by government 
takeover. Still a third dimension is added when their love for a woman is 
identified with their love for the land and for Palestine. The merging of the 


three concepts is exemplified in the poetry of Mahmoud Darweesh, “A Lover 


from Palestine”: 


I saw you on thorny hills 

A sheepless shepherdess chased 

I saw you on the ruins and once 

You were a green orchard 

I stood a stranger 

Knocking at your door 

The doors, the windows, the cemented stone 
Vibrated 
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Love is not an escape from reality for Darweesh; it provides stimulus for 


resistance, and makes him more resolute in his determination to defend his 


honor: 


In your name | have shouted to the enemy: 


If I sleep 

Let maggots eat my flesh 

Ants cannot breed eagles 

And the snake hatches only snakes 
Long ago 

I turned away the invaders’ horses 
Deep in my soul 

I know 

I will turn them away again. 


The land, like the woman and the homeland, becomes a symbol of dignity, 
life, and the future; a symbol of humanity and manhood. The merging of the 
three is an act of resistance and a declaration of opposition. The olive and 
orange trees are particularly poignant symbols of the love for the land, the 
homeland. The farmer plants and cares for these trees with the expectation of 
getting fruit, which represents life and hope; but this age-long relationship was 
shattered with a tragic loss of blood. The peasant has three alternatives: to die 
before the tree; to go into forced exile; or to remain before the tree and the land 
that his family lived on for generations, without being able to experience this 
relationship with it. In the end, all that is left of the tree is what it symbolizes: 


the lost land and the determination not to be made a refugee a second time in a 


VUY 


single generation. 


The use of the land as a symbol of struggle against the negation, to presume 
the identity of the Arab in Israel, gives a new meaning to Arab nationalism. The 
latter, in addition to legitimizing the struggle for independence from foreign 
dominations, becomes a question of spiritual survival for the individual himself, 
a struggle against the alienation that the Palestinian poet feels in his own land, 
and which he tries to overcome by affirming his Arab identity. Mahmoud 
Darweesh stresses this affirmation in his “Identity Card”, a poem which could 
not have been written in any Arab country; but in Israel, it is not only a picture 
of the struggle, but part of it. 

The foregoing is not the sum total of individual passions, or subjective 
manifestation of inner tension born of frustration. Rather, the individual tension 
reflected in the poetry is a result of the objective situation of the Arab in Israel. 


He is freely arrested, his freedom of movement and expression curtailed, his 


identity card examined and his land expropriated. 


Franz Fanon, the philosopher of the Algerian Revolution, recognized the 


importance of land to the native in a colonial setting: 


For a colonized people the most essential value... is 
first and foremost the land; the land which will bring them bread and 


dignity. 
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Extensive areas of land were acquired by the Israeli government upon the 


establishment of the state in conformity with the aims of the Zionist movement: 


“to rescue the land in the land of Israel.” Between 1948 and 1958, the 


government of Israel made use of seven laws to facilitate the concentration of 
the best Arab property in the hands of Jewish settlers.1 An estimated one 
million donums of land was expropriated from Arabs living in Israel. (This 
figure does not include the land of those who fled or were expelled during the 
wars of 1948 and 1967, nor does it include the recent expropriation in 
Jerusalem and the adjacent areas.) Not only did the Arab landowners lose their 
property, some of them were evacuated from their villages and their homes were 
dynamited. Sameeh Al-Qassem was one of those evacuated from the village of 
Rama, his hometown, on November 5, 1948. And Mahmoud Darweesh found 


himself an “internal refugee’ when his village, Barwa, along with several 


villages, was completely demolished. 


li aw on the Acquisition of Absentees Property 1950; Defense Laws 1945; Emergency Laws (Security Areas) 
1949; Emergency Articles for the Exploitation of Uncultivated Lands 1948; Law for the requisitioning of tand 5 
times of emergency, 1949; Law for Acquisition of land 1953; the law of Prescription 1958; See Sabri Jiryis, The 
Arabs in Israel, Beirut, Lebanon, 1968. pp 1-90. 


Such was the process of “rescuing the land in the land of Israel.” The Arab 
farmer, who was evicted to make room for the Jewish settler, joined the mass of 
the dispossessed, uprooted rural proletariat, usually fit to provide cheap labor. 
But rather than go to the city to seek employment, the Arab farmer preferred to 


remain on whatever land was left. Darweesh again. describes the resultant 


phenomenon: 


Record! 
My address: 
A village. . isolated and deserted 
where streets have no names 
And the men. . . work in the field and quarries 
They like socialism 
Will you be angry? 


But Darweesh is not sure that the military government would even permit 


this state of affairs to continue. He expects further expropriation: 


Record! 

Į aman Arab 

You have stolen the orchards 

of my ancestors 

and the land 

which I cultivated 

Along with my children 

And you left us with those rocks 
so will the state take them 

as it has been said? 


And finally, the poet warns the colonial master that oppression creates a 


spirit of revolt: 


Therefore 

Record on top of the first page: 

I do not hate man 

Nor do I encroach 

But if I become hungry 

The usurper’s flesh will be my food 
Beware. . . beware... 

of my hunger. . .and my anger. 


This defiant attitude of the Arab poets in Israel results from their social, 
political, economic and legal status. Contrary to Zionist allegations, designed to 
win public sympathy in the West, the Arab in Israel is subject to a pattern of 
discrimination not unlike that of the Black in South Africa and Rhodesia. Salem 
Jubran, a young poet from Nazareth, describes the pattern of segregation in 


Israel in his “Pages From a Diary” published in Al-Jadid No. 8 (1 969)?: 


Yesterday, the police stopped the car in which I rode to work 
in Haifa. He gazed at the faces of the passengers 


“Show me your Identity Card,” he said to one of the passengers who was 
elderly and dark-skinned 


“I am Jewish,” answered the passenger. 

I was the only other dark-skinned (I mean Black) in the car 
I handed him my card 

He looked intently at the picture. . . 

“Good-bye.” 

I expressed displeasure after the car proceeded. a 
“Is this necessary,” a passenger said “Why do you object? 
“No!. .. I am very happy. . .our status here is still better than 


2 Al- Adab (January 1970). p. 68 


that of the Blacks in Rhodesia, and even the Blacks in America... 
After all, | am permitted to travel with whites in the same car. 

I can even eat in the same restaurant. But it is better that I 

don’t speak Arabic or read an Arabic newspaper.” 

A short conversation followed. . .very trivial. . .but painful. 


The Arab, in Israel, recedes into the background. A wall of separation is 
erected between him and the Jew. His educational level is much lower than that 
of the Jew and even lower than the standards prevailing in Palestine under the 
mandate.* Whereas 94% of school-age Jewish children are enrolled in 
elementary schools, only 60% of school-age Arab children are enrolled. Only 
55% of Arab farmers possess their own agricultural land. Government aid to 
Arab farmers is negligible compared with that offered to Jewish farmers. Arab 
workers are obliged to offer their services on the black market while the Histadrut 


fights them under the racist sogan of “organized labor.” In short, the Arab is a 


foreigner in his own land. The relations of the Jewish settlers with him are 
colored by a vestige of paternalism and racism. Arab intellectuals are unable to 
communicate with their Jewish colleagues. They do not reach Israeli public 
opinion. Yet Jewish “Orientalists” are busily engaged in writing about literature 
in the Arab world, if only to criticize it and create a certain image of the Arab 
to the Jewish reader. Those “‘Orientalists” have totally ignored the literature of 


the Arab minority in Israel, for the essence of this literature is indictment of the 


3Jiryis, op. cit., pp. 146-155, 


discriminatory system in the state.4 Such literature, if revealed to the Jewish 
reader, would run counter to his impression of the Arab in Israel, “ a person 
who never had it so good.” It would indicate that the Arab resents racial 
discrimination; that he aspires for equality and dignity; that he identifies with 
Arab nationalism; and that he shares the feeling of the millions of oppressed 
people around the globe, whether in Vietnam, Africa, or the American ghettos. 
Mahmoud Darweesh complains bitterly about the barriers which the system 
erected between Arab and Jewish literature. In an article appropriately entitled, 
“The Siege,”® he challenges the liberal, humanist writers to interact with their 
Arab colleagues, who are in fact concerned with the same broad issues of civil 
liberties, anti-militarism, and social change. He cautioned them not to be misled 
by the portrayal of Arab literature, in the establishment press, as being 
exclusively love-oriented and “constructive,” i.e., appreciative of the introduc- 
tion of Western civilization into the “Arab wilderness.” Darweesh accused the 
Israeli daily Maariv of having “invented” Arab poets, and thus confirmed the 
Israeli stereotype of the Arab: “Any Arab youth with a high school degree is a 
writer of poetry.” 
Our Anthology will demonstrate that the Arab poetry in Israel is humanist, 
cosmopolitan and revolutionary. The poetry of Darweesh, Al-Qassem, Zayyad, 


Jubran and others has emerged after the June defeat as a spark of hope and 


4 4l-Jadid. No. 9, 1969 


5 4l-Adab No. | (January, 1970), pp. 89-90 


steadfastness amidst the hopelessness of Arab writing at that time. It expresses 
the union between the poet and his people and the poet and his cause. 

Darweesh speaks of “lost innocence.” He feels that his childhood was 
thrown into the “fire, the tent, exile...” In 1948, when he was a boy of 10, he 
was forced to escape with his family and walk across the mountains and forests 
of Lebanon. When he returned to his village “Barwa,” two years later, he found 
that it had been completely obliterated and the land ploughed. Darweesh’s 
impression of this period - the military government and police harassment - 
were to remain with him and influence his poetry, which was frequently written 
in prison. Words such as refugees, Red Cross, occupation, UNRW4A, security, 
Arabness, revolution permeate his poetry. A gradual shift from a mood of 
sorrow and grief to one of anger and challenge may be discerned in his works. 
But despite his anger and the challenge of an oppressive system, the poet never 
loses sight of the prospect of co-existence and pluralism as alternatives to 
exclusivism. His “Dialogue with a Man Who Hates Me,” provides an excellent 


illustration of this point, and dissipates the myth of Arab propensity for 


aggression: 


“Convert your sword into a ploughshare”’ 

“You did not leave me land to plough” 

“You criminal!” 

“I did not steal. . .did not kill. . .did not oppress” 
“You Arab! You are a dog!” 

“O man, may God cure your soul” 

Why don’t you try the taste of love 

Why don’t you make way for the sun?! 


But if Darweesh’s persuasive attempts fail, then he will move away from 
pacifism to justify man’s struggle in the face of adversity and pain: 


The prison and chain will not remain 
Nero had died, but Rome was alive 
She fought on with her eyes 

The seeds of a withering car of wheat 
Will fill the plain. 


Similarly, Sameeh Al-Qassem wrote about Arab willingness to share 


Palestine with the Jews and live together on the basis of equality: 


“I shared with them my grief and bread” 
My roof and clothes 

But I refused to share my son 

Oh wounded grandfather! 

Could you advise? 

“Ink has the smell of blood” 

“But my heart is clean 

And my hands are used to the plow 

My sword has been hidden in the sheath 
For nearly a thousand years.” 


But the June war, which revealed beyond doubt the expansionist aims of 
the colonial settler state, made our poets less optimistic about the chances of a 
political settlement. In 1968 Sameeh Al-Qassem wrote “The Fall of the Masks” 
expressing the view that Israel has removed its mask and committed itself 
publicly to a militaristic policy. The Arab is left with but one alternative: to 


resist: 


In which God will you seek shelter? 
Which God will bless your napalm? 
Who will sell you a writ of absolution? 
You, the stooge of colonialism 

The agent of skyscrapers 

And guardian of petroleum. 


The link between Israel and western colonialism is evident to the poet. 


America’s diplomatic support to Israel convinces the poct that the United 


Nations is not the proper forum to seek redress: 


Oh esteemed Security Council 
For twenty years I called on you 
And today, through the storms 
My voice comes to you as a red rose 
from the field of crime 
farewell—farewell— 
until we meet again 
In the old city 
of Jerusalem 


Like Sameeh Al-Qassem, Tawfiq Zayyad questioned Israel’s true motive in 


his poem, “After the June Aggression”: 
What did you hide for tomorrow 
You shed my blood 
And dimmed the light 
Of my eyes 
Which mother 
Inherited you the Jordan Bank 


He who forcibly take a right 
Must guard his own 
When the balance shifts. 


It is, however, in Jubran’s writings that we see the strongest indictment of 
Israeli society. It is particularly evident in his poem “A Hanging Human 1964,” 
where the Arab in Israel becomes like the Indian in the United States; his killing 
becomes an object of entertainment. This poem presents a moving picture of a 
brutal society, where children’s toy stores use the Arab in pictures and games, 
one of which has a button which when pressed makes an Arab swing from the 


gallows. Yet, the poet combines his protest with an appeal to “the souls of those 


dead in Nazi concentration camps,” and identifies his cause with that of the 
millions of Jewish victims. 

Israel’s response to this kind of poetry has been severe, despite her attempts 
to appear as an oasis of democracy in the Middle East. As Darweesh puts it, 
“You can write what you wish as long as you are willing to pay the price. ‘Tis 
the unwritten law.” The price may be loss of employment, restriction of the 
freedom of movement, or imprisonment. Darweesh was restricted to Haifa for 
over four years. Sameeh Al-Qassem was imprisoned in 1961, fired from his 
teaching job in 1964, restricted to Haifa in 1967 and later placed under house 
arrest. Following the sabotage of the Haifa oil refinery he was arrested and, 
according to several reports, he was tortured by the police. His latest book, 
Awaiting Thunderbird, published in 1969, was confiscated within twelve 
months in violation of the law. Salem Jubran, along with Tawfiq Zayyad and Isa 
Lubani, was not allowed to leave Galilee. 

Shimon Peretz, Israeli former Minister of Defense, could not think of a 
better excuse to apply martial law than the existence of resistance poetry. 
Recited in village meetings and in the fields, this poetry has served as an 
effective channel of political communication in a community deprived of its 
leaders. It is no wonder that the police often raided such meetings and disrupted 
them in the name of “security.” The government fears the poets who seem 


capable of filling the leadership vacuum in a leaderless peasant society. The 


former Advisor in Arab Affairs to the Prime Minister, Uri Lubrani, 
underscored his government’s fear of the intelligentsia when he said, “If the 
Arabs remained hewers of wood it might be easier for us to control them.8” 
More recently, Defense Minister Dayan, upon reading a poem by Fadwa 


Tougan of the occupied West Bank, remarked that the poem was equal to 


twenty commandos. 


The poets are united in their response; neither jail, punishment nor 
economic intimidation succeed in breaking their will to resist. Darweesh 


forcefully illustrated his response to the threat of imprisonment: 


I will write it with nails 

eye sockets and daggers 

I will recite it in my prison cell— 

In the bathroom— 
In the stable— 
Under the whip— 
Under the chains— 
In spite of my handcuffs. 


And Sameeh Al-Qassem expressed his response to economic intimidation 


this way: 


I may - if you wish - lose my livelihood 
I may sell my shirt and bed 

I may work as a stone cutter 

A street sweeper, a porter 

Or rummage your garbage for food 

O enemy of the sun 

I shall not compromise 

And to the last pulse of my veins 

I shall resist. 


6 Haarerz. April 4, 1961. Quoted in Jiryis. p. 155. 


Rimbaud believed that the aim of poetry is to “transform life,” the 
transformation and change of life in the present and in the future, in the ideal 
and in the reality. It is this message that we see in the writings of these poets. In 
their poetry they reject the traditional beliefs, and challenge the glorified myths 
of their society which they believe have contributed to the defeat. This is made 
poignant in Sameeh Al-Qassem’s “‘Anti-Aircraft Amulets”. 

In their poetry we feel not only the alienation of the individual within a 
group-oriented society, and the anguish of a patriot in his occupied homeland, 
but also the pervasive conditions of an exploitative regime which denies certain 
individuals their humanity. These conditions awaken the individual and lead 
him to find his identity and to assert his humaneness - to live and transform life. 
Thus, it is not surprising to see the poet’s personal experiences are the same as 
those of the people as a whole. The poetry becomes the expression of a whole 
people and not only of the individual or of a small segment of society. Words 
become weapons of resistance against hopelessness, submission, and nihilism. 
The poet’s consciousness of his people’s struggle causes him to look around him 
and to feel that there are other peoples in the world who have waged and are 
waging a similar struggle for freedom and dignity and leads him to express his 
feeling of solidarity with them. Thus, in spirit and content these poets have a 
universal message, an identification with the universal struggle. Darweesh 


speaks of the martyred poet Lorca, Al-Qassem speaks of America’s role in 


Vietnam and of its treatment of Blacks in “The Unknown Continent” and of 
Patrice Lumumba. Salem Jubran writes “On Red Indians,” and Zayyad sings of 
the Cuban experience. Their call is a universal one. It is a call for regeneration 


and resurgence in the face of death and oppression. 


Naseer Aruri 
Ed 
June, 1970 mund Ghareeb 
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IDENTITY CARD 


Record! 

| am an Arab 

and my Identity Card 

is number fifty thousand 
| have eight children 
and the ninth 


is coming in midsummer 
Will you be angry? 


Record! 
| am an Arab 
employed with fellow workers 
at a quarry 
| have eight children 
to get them bread 
garments 
and books 
from the rocks— 
| do not suplicate charity 
at your doors 
Nor do | belittle myself 
at the footsteps of your chamber 
So will you be angry? 


Record! 

| am an Arab 

without a name—without title 
patient in a country 


with people enraged 
My roots— 


were entrenched before the birth of time 
and before the opening of the eras 
before the olive trees, the pines, and grass 
My father— 
descends from the family of the plow 


not from a privileged class 
And my grandfather— 


was a farmer 
neither well-bred, nor well-born 


And my house— 
is like a watchman’s hut 
made of branches and cane 
This is my status 
Does it satisfy you? 
| have a name but no title. 


Kecord! 

| am an Arab 

The color of hair—is black 

The color of eyes—is brown 

And my distinctive features: 
The head-dress is hatta wi’gal 
And the hand is solid like a rock 

My favorite meal 

is olive oil and zatar 

And my address: 
A village—isolated and deserted 
where the streets have no names 
and the men—work in the fields and quarries 
They like socialism 

Will you be angry? 


Record! 

| am an Arab 

You have stolen the orchards 
of my ancestors 

and the land 

which | cultivated 

Along with my children 

And you left us with those rocks 
So will the State take them 

as it has been said? 


Therefore! 

Record on top of the first page: 
| do not hate man 

Nor do | encroach 


But if | become hungry 

The usurper’s flesh will be my food 
Beware—beware—of my hunger 
and my anger! 


To My Brother Fathi 


For your sake, Fathi, 

| broke the lock on my lips, 

For you 

| slaughtered silence in my heart 

To write these lines 

To build a wall in the face of death. 
For you Fathi, believe me, 

| cast the letters to make a sentence. 


Fathi, 
The sun that bathes the wounds of the fig trees 
Its rays are dyed in blood by the executioners of Auares 
That same sun toasts the wheat into gold in the fields 
of China 
It wrings tears from the foreheads of peasants in our village. 
You may not understand Fathi 
But tomorrow you shall grow up 
And the field will grow a green root before your eyes 
And the lungs of the brown planter’s sun will be crucified. 
Who knows- 
You may accept or reject the present reality; 
If you reject you shall grow up, 
If you acquiesce you become smaller. 


Fathi 

You may not understand 

Why the East is tired of silence 

Or why the dead vomited, and gave death 

A bridge. 

Or why your feet cried or why | wrote this 

But tomorrow you shall grow and understand. 
For your sake—for the children— 

Believe me. 


hia 


In the Twentieth Century 


For centuries 

| did not hate 

But now 

| am forced to raise my untiring spear 
In the face of the dragon, 

To draw a sword of fire 


In the face of Baal 


To become Elijah in the twentieth century. 


For centuries 

| did not apostate 

But now 

| strike at the gods in my heart 
The gods that sold my people 


In the twentieth century. 


For centuries 
| did not turn visitors 


Away from my door 


Then one morning | opened my eyes 


To find my food stolen 

My wife strangled 

And my child’s back a field of wounds. 

| recognized my treacherous guests. 

| planted mines and daggers at my door 

And | swore by the traces of the knife 

That none of these guests shall enter my house 


In the twentieth century. 


For centuries 

| was only a poet 

In the bands of the Sufis* 
But now 

| am an erupting volcano 


In the twentieth century. 


note. The sufis were a muslim group of mystics in the Middle Ages. 


THE SKULL HARVEST 


(This poem was written to commemorate the 
Kufr Qassem massacre of 1966) 


Did you hear the story of the skulls 

how humans were slaughtered like cows 
It is called the ‘‘Harvest of Skulls.” 

The stage is a village 

Call it Kufr Qassem 

It has awakened the town's people 

At first they thought it was a dream 

But the night went on and on 

And the sleepy eyes opened again 

This time they were shaken 

by the wailing of bereaved mothers 

and that of young men 

of the elders, and the expectant 

They exploded in our nation 

volcanos of bitterness and revenge 

A voice is coming from the horizon 

The cries of victims crack their graves 

i Listen carefully: 

A chant is shaking the village yard 

It is the people, massacred by the guards 


Unite your ranks and be prepared 

to erase the misery 

which lies heavily on your chest 

to destroy a system based on oppression 
to destroy a system of crime and blood 


VICTIM NUMBER FORTY EIGHT 


They found a rosy lantern 
and a moon 

in his chest 

while he lay dead 

on a stone 

they found a matchbox 
and a travel permit 
and tattoos on the arm 
His mother kissed him 
and mourned his death 
month. .after. . month 


When his brother grew up 
and went to the market 

to seek a job 

he found himself 

in a prison cell 

he had no permit 

he carried a box 

with a bad smell 

and another box 


Oh children 
of my country 
that is how the moon died 


JAIL AND CHILDREN 


Don’t be sad, Darling! 

To put me in prison, as they did, is a very easy thing! 
But what can they do about the sun 

Shining outside and nurturing new rebels? 


| should like to be romantic and say to you: 
lf my being in jail 

Did nothing more than bring you to visit me 
And cry in my arms — 

Then my arrest was not in vain. 


But |’m not feeling romantic right now! 

(How can one be romantic, with the bedbugs 
having such a feast?) 

I’m just scratching away, and writing to you, 

And thinking about the dusk-colored guard, 

And asking myself this banal question: 

If | and others don’t go to prison, 

How will the prison guard 

Feed his children? 


Darling! | would so like for us 

To have a baby! 

We spoke of it once, 

But | don’t know if 

We’ll ever be given the chance. 

That is why, for the time being, | give myself 
To thoughts about the babies of others, 
Including my enemies babies! 


And because they cannot understand this simple feeling 
They put me here in prison. 


TENT #50 (SONG OF A REFUGEE) 


Tent #50, on the left, is my new world, 
Shared with me by my memories: 

Memories as verdant as the eyes of spring, 
Memories like the eyes of a woman weeping, 
And memories the color of milk and love! 


Two doors has my tent, two doors like two wounds 
One leads to the other tents, wrinkle-browed 

Like clouds no longer able to weep; 

And the second - a rent in the ceiling, leading 

To the skies, 

Revealing the stars 

Like refugees scattered, 

And like them, naked. 


Also the moon is trudging there 

Downcast and weary as the UNRWA, 

Yellow as though it were the UNRWA 

Under a load of yellow cheese for the refugees. 


Tent #50, on the left, that is my present, 
But it is too cramped to contain a future! 
And -‘‘Forget!” they say, but how can |? 


Teach the night to forget to bring 

Dreams showing me my village 

And teach the wind to forget to carry to me 
The aroma of apricots in my fields! 

And teach the sky, too, to forget to rain. 


Only then, | may forget my country. 
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A REFUGEE 


The sun crosses the frontier 

the soldiers bullets it does not fear 
and the nightingale sings 

at midday in Tulkarm 

and eats supper in peace 

with Jewish birds in the kibbutz 
...a Stray donkey feeds on the line 
without a bullet in the spine 

But |; a human, refugee 

Oh land of my Homeland 

my eyes and yours 

are ever separate by a wall 


AN ADDRESS 


a, pan 


Hairs as short as my life is 

And a mouth as sensuous as my dreams 
And fire is her voice 

And so is the music 

Yet she wants me to rest 

On an easy chair 

And keep my thoughts clean. 


Oh my dear hunter! 

What you ask is much more 
Than all that | can give... 
For the angels are dead, 
And I| am not with them. 


at .., 


A wine was her perfume 
Generous was her bed 

But her hopes were stronger, 
And the strongest of all: 

She wanted my address. 

She asked: “Where lives the ‘Prince’ ?”’ 
Then, | stood silenced 

For | had no address. 

| am aman in transit, 

Twenty years in transit 

A man who was even deprived 
The right of having an address. 


LOVER FROM PALESTINE 


Your eyes 

A thorn in my heart 

Painful yet adorable 

| shield it from the wind 

And stab it deep through the night, 
Through pain, 

Its wound illuminates the darkness 
Transforms my present into future 
Dearer than my soul 

And | shall forget as our eyes meet 
That once we were together behind the gate. 


Your words were my song 

| tried singing 

But winter replaced the spring 

Your words, like the sparrow, flew away 
Like the sparrow who left our doors 

After you 

Our mirrors broke—sorrows engulfed us 
We picked the splinters of sound 

And only learned to lament the fatherland. 


We shall plant it together 

Over the breast of a guitar 

Play it over the roofs of our tragedy 
To disfigured moons and rocks 

But | have forgotten 

| have forgotten your voice 

Was it my silence 

Was it my silence or 

Your departure 

That rusted my guitar? 


| saw you last at the port 

A lonely traveller without luggage 

| ran to you like an orphan, a child, 

Seeking answers in ancestral wisdom: 

How could the green orchard be imprisoned, 
Exiled, banished to a port 

And still remain green 


| entered in my diary: 

| love oranges 

And hate the port 

Where | stood 

As torrents of rain poured down 

We only had the orange peels 

And behind us stretched the endless desert. 


| Saw you on thorny hills 

A sheepless shepherd—chased 
| saw you on the ruins and once 
You were a green orchard 

| stood a stranger 

Knocking at your door 


The doors, the windows, the cemented stone 
Vibrated. 


| saw your face in the wells 

In the granaries—torn 

| saw you a waitress in the night cafes 
| saw through the tears and wounds 


And you are the words on my lips 
You are the fire— 


And the water. 


| saw you at the mouth of acave 
Hanging your orphan’s rags 

| saw you in the stalls, in the streets 
Warming your self by the fire 

| saw you in the lamentations of misery 
In blood dripping from the sun 

In the salt of the sea and the sand 

and yet 

You. were as beautiful as the earth 

As children— 


| swear 

From my eyelashes | shall weave you 
A kerchief 

With words sweeter than honey 

And kisses | shall write: 

Palestinian you were 

And so you will remain. 


| opened my doors to the night storm 

On a bronzy moon 

| wandered the back streets in the darkness 
And | have a date with words— 

With the dawn of light 

You are my virgin garden as 

Faithful as the wheat 

With our songs we shall pierce the air 

And plant fertility in the dormant earth 

And you like the braided palmtree 
Unbending to the storm 

Heedless of the hewer’s blows 

Beyond the claw and the fangs of the jungle beasts. 


Come to me wherever you are 
Whatever you have become 
And return color to my cheeks 
And meaning to my being 
Return and take me into your eyes 
Take an olive branch 

Take a verse of my tragedy 

A toy 

Take a stone from our house 
So that our descendants 

Will remember their way home. 


Palestinian are your eyes 

Palestinian is your name 

Palestinian your thoughts—dreams 
Palestinian your mantilla, your body— 
Your feet 

Palestinian the words—the silence 
Palestinian the voice 

Palestinian in life 

Palestinian in death. 


| carried you in my diaries 

Inspiration for the fire of my words 

The food for my thoughts 

And in your name | shout in the valleys: 
Invaders’ horses!— | met them 

Though the times have changed 
Beware—Beware hooves and stones 

| destroyed the big idols 

The thunderbolt has struck the flint 


| shall fill the expanses of Sham 
With my songs 


In your name | have shouted to the enemy: 
If | sleep 

Let maggots eat my flesh 

Ants cannot breed eagles 

And the snake hatches only snakes. 

Long ago 

| turned away the invaders’ horses 

Deep in my soul 

| know 

| will turn them away again. 
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THE PSALM OF ISAIAH’S GRANDCHILDREN 


We, Isaiah's grandchildren, 

Call him. 

We call to his kindly face 

Trembling 

Behind a veil of tears. 

Isaiah's grandchildren 

We call him—angrily crying: 

O Isaiah you have slept for centuries. 
In your absence the city became a harlot 
Its silver tainted 

Its wine diluted with water. 

Tell them 

O struggling Isaiah 

Of the widows’ bereavement. 

Speak to them 

Of this land’s disgrace. 


Alleluia. 


The messengers of peace 
Weep bitterly 

For the innocent, 

Their heads cut off 

by the enemies of man. 
Mournful Isaiah, 

Arise today 

And cry in this village 
Tottering 

On the brink of destruction, 
Why do you prostitute yourself 
Again, at the age of seventy, 
With merchants from all the kingdoms? 


Arise today. 

Go up 

And cry in the street of Tel Aviv: 
Thousand woes to him 

Who does not seek the Lord. 

A thousand sorrows to him 

Who goes into Egypt 

Bringing the cross to the East. 


Beloved Isaiah, 

From the land of the Arabs 
Comes a message: 

Men of Tima; 

Give water to the thirsty 
Who seek refuge. 


Bind the wounds of the fugitives 


Fleeing before the sword 
And 


Give the hungry 
A piece of bread. 


Courageous lsaiah—arise! 

And the children of Palestine 

Will play again 

Without fearing the serpent’s bite, 

And sheep may live in the wolves’ den. 


Alleluia. 


The nations will adjudge 
That no rights are lost 
And voices are not silenced. 


Struggling Isaiah! 

The swords will be turned into plowshares 
And the spears of the people into scythes. 
No nation will raise its sword against another, 
That little ones may not know war 

Or bloodletting. 

Alleluia—Alleluia. 

God of Glory, 

We warred too long. 

We killed and were killed 

Our blood was spilled 

For centuries. 

We spilled it. 

God of glory, we have been tested too long 
And we have come to rest. 
Alleluia—Alleluia—Alleluia. 


PSALMS OF THE PALESTINIANS 


From here 

From this purgatory 

Of sorrow 

In the Holy Land 

The orphaned birds beseech 
Mankind 

From here 

From Jeneen 

From Old Jerusalem 
Alleluia. 


Once 

A Gaza tune of yearning 
Played 

Once 

The sad refrain 
Kindled tragedy 

In refugee tents 

Once 

In Jerusalem 

The little ones chanted 
We shall return 

We shall return 
Alleluia 


The birds nest on our roof 
The sparrow flies 
In the horizon 


And in exile 

Under the hot sun 

In the wind 
Hearts—eyes 
Implored: 

God of glory 

Return us 

Our trial 

Has gone on too long! 
Alleluia—Alleluia 


And then it happened 
The metallic eagles swept down 
They did not bring the sons of Zion 
To Zion 
Not the remaining crowds 
They did not bring 
Pious psalms 
To the wailing wall 
God of glory! 
What did they bring? 
Do not ask me 
For in my voice a pagan flame 
Burns 
And listen O God of glory 
Listen to the outcry of a dispossessed people 
We have been tested long enough 
We have carried the weight of centuries 
Long enough 
-Why aren’t You convinced?- 
Our days of trial have been too long ` 
So 
Return us—Return us 
Alleluia—Alleluia-—Alleluia. 


THE GENERALS PSALM 


Hear ye, O Israel, the voice of the prophets 
And hear ye, O sons of Aaron, the call, 

We send our command to all 

To the wicked atheist 

To the pious and devout. 

Worship Washington’s statues. 

Stand up and worship them 

Socialize with the idols of murderous Bonn 
Sacrifice your sons at A.B.C.’s altar 

In your hearts preserve it, 

In its name raise populated homes, 

On Canaan’s feet 

Kneel 

O sons of Judah 

Never mind if orchards 

Become barren deserts 

Alleluia—Alleluia. 


JERUSALEM 


| wept until my tears were dry 

| prayed until the candles flickered 

| knelt until the floor creaked 

| asked about Mohamed and Christ 

Oh Jerusalem, the fragrance of prophets 
the shortest path between earth and sky 
Oh Jerusalem, the citadel of laws 

a beautiful child with fingers charred 
and downcast eyes 

You are the shady oasis passed by the Prophet 
your streets are melancholy 

your minarets are mourning 

You, the young maiden dressed in black 
who rings the bells in the Nativity 

on Sunday morning? 

who brings toys for the children 

on Christmas eve? 

Oh Jerusalem, the city of sorrow 

a big tear wandering in the eye 

Who will halt the aggression 

on you, the pearl of religions? 

Who will wash your bloody walls? 

Who will safeguard the Bible? 

Who will rescue the Quran? 

Who will save Christ? 

Who will save man? 

Oh Jerusalem my town 

Oh Jerusalem my love 

Tomorrow the lemon trees will blossom 
and the olive trees will rejoice 

Your eyes will dance 

The migrant pigeons will return 

to your sacred roofs 

and your children will play again 

and fathers and sons will meet 

On your rosy hills 

my town 

the town of peace and olives. 


A LETTER TO TWO CHILDREN ON THE EAST BANK 


My vineyard, | wish | could fly 

Fly 

On the wings of yearning 

But my longing. . .little one 

Is chained, 

Its wings broken. 

Crossing to you has become impossible 
Little one, 

The river separates us 

And they are stationed here 
Stationed 

Like a black curse. 

They have demolished the bridges 
And deprived me of you 

Little one—and of passage. 

(Death perches on the river. 

Death awaits him who crosses.) 


My vineyard, my gazelle 

Pure honey that glimmers in the eyes 
Estranges me. 

And the blond braids, like wheat 

Like the harvest season in our land 
Estranges me awfully. 

| wish | could fly, my gazelle, 

Across the distance. 

| wish | could fly. 


As | sink into the sea 

Of yearning And memory, 

| run to the tape 

And your voice fills the room: 
“Take me to Baisan, 

To my winter village.’ 

(O God—Baisan.”’ 

The land we had there, 

The orange grove, 

The wheat fields 
Outstretched, as far as sight 
Blessing my father with their gifts 
Of wheat and fruits. 

My father loved the land, 

He loved it. 

“I will not sell if you 

Give me its fill in gold”’ 

He used to say. 

But the Tartars raped the land 
And your saddened grandfather died, 
My little one. 

He died grieving 

There—in Baisan 

Where his roots sank deep.) 


The tape continues to play 

Turning like time. 

Now a childish story, 

A chirping laughter then, 

And Omar's joke. 

Omar— 

| ache from longing 

To see your lovely face. 

Do you remember the times you climbed the mountain 
Bringing me bouquets of mountain flowers, 
The gift of spring, 

The gift of rain 

In our land. 


And | cross the river 

On a bridge of imagination, 

Of memory. 

They would have killed that too 

If they could. 

They would have spilled the blood 

Of love—of yearning—of remembrance. 
And | embrace your childhood, 

| kiss your forehead, 

| kiss the eyes of love. 

But 

The surroundings return me to my humiliating reality. 
Thorns and cactus pierce my ribs 

And in my mouth the bitterness of certainty. 


My beloved children 

Across the river, 

| have many stories to tell. 

Not the stories of Sinbad, 

Not the story of the Genii and the Hunter, 
Of Aladdin and the princess, 

But many new ones, 

Stories that | fear to tell 

Fearing they may 

Put out the light in your world, 

Frighten your childhood, 

Rocking the anchors of safety and silence 
In your island of innocence. 

| fear for your little world, 

| fear to tell you the 

Horrible stories of the New Nazis 

In our land, 

That may turn your childish hair gray. 


Do not ask when or how 

It is going to end, 

This tale of loss and separation. 

You will not understand the answer today 
And time will tell you when you grow up. 


And then you will carry the weight 
Like us, 

Play your part 

Like us. 

Long is the book of our struggle, 
Long is our story. 

But you, my promised treasure, 
You shall know 

When and where the separated 
Shall meet 

And how the story of wandering and loss 
Shall end. 
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MY LIBERTY 


34 


My liberty—my liberty—my liber 
a sound | repeat 

with angry lips 

under the exchange of fire 
and flames 

| run after it 

despite my chains 

and follow its tracks 
despite the night 

and struggle ardently 

for my liberty 

My liberty 

My liberty 


And the Holy River 

and Bridge repeat: 

my liberty 

and the two banks reiterate: 

my liberty 

and the raging wind and thunder, 
tornadoes and rain 

echo the sound: 

my liberty 
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| shall carve its name 
while | resist 

on the land 

by the walls 

and the doors 

in the Temple of the Virgin 
in the altar 

and the fields, 

on every hill 

and every valley 

and every curve 

and road 

in prison 

in the torture rooms 

and on the gallows 
Despite the chains 

and the house demolition. 
| shall carve its name 

until | see it again 
extending to my Homeland 
and flourish 

and flourish 

until every inch of the land is covered 
until every door is opened 
by red liberty. 

And the night vanishes 
and the day breaks 


My liberty—my liberty—my liberty 


HAMZAH 


Hamzah 

was one of my townspeople 
he struggled, like the rest 
to earn his bread 

with virtue and simplicity 


He told me one day 

while | strayed in defeat 

Persevere, Oh cousin, Persevere! 
Do not frail 

this land is harvested 

by the fire of crime 

and shrunken in pain and silence 

but her betrayed heart 

is sparkling brisk 


This land is a woman 

the secret of fertility, they share 
the ridges and the wombs 

give birth to wheat and palms 
and fighting men 


The days have gone by 

| did not see Hamzah, My cousin 
but | did know 

that the belly of the earth 

is flowing like tide 

in travail, for a child 
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That his father was sixty five 
has only fallen on deaf ears 
And the governor issued his orders: 


“demolish the house and punish the son 
with torture” 


He issued his order 


and arose reciting slogans of love 
security and order 


The soldiers encircled the home 

wriggled like the serpent 

and the knocks commandingly heightened 
enjoining the inhabitants to leave 

Quite generously—in an hour or so 


And Hamzah opened the windows 


on looking at the soldiers and the sun 
He exclaimed: 


“Oh Palestine, be assured 

the house, the children and myself 
will be sacrificed for your deliverance 
we live and die for your sake” 


The echo of Hainzah’s cry 
sent a shiver through the nerves of town 
and the house stood silent—and solemn 


Not an hour yet 

the house went up—and down 
and the rubble of the rooms 
housed the dreams 

and the warmth which was 

and the years of childhood 

the memories of building 

the struggle, and determination 
tears and happy laughter 


Yesterday 

| saw Hamzah in the road 
stepping forward 

with firmness and faith 
and upward brow 
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FROM BEHIND THE BARS 


“A salute to our sons and daughters, the fighters that 
have been swallowed up by Israeli prisons.” 


1. The Will of Songs 


Hell opened its doors 
and swallowed the buds of the soft boy 
in its dungeons 
Yet the song remained there 
on the lips of the young fighters 
red and proud 
penetrating the darkness and the walls: 
— My brothers 
with my blood | write my will 
guard my revolution 
with your blood 
with my advancing nation 
| am Fatah, | am Jabha, | am Asifa! 


2. From ‘‘Hiba’s”’ Diary 


My mother’s phantom hovers here 
her forehead shines in my eyes 
like the light of stars 

She might be thinking of me now, 
dreaming 
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(Before my arrest 

| drew letters on a book 
new and old 

| painted roses 

reared with blood 

and my mother was near me 
blessing my painting) 


| see her 

on her face silence and loneliness now 
and in the house 

silence and loneliness 

My book case there on the book shelf 
and my school’s uniform 

on the hanger 

| see her hand extending 

removing the dust from it 

| follow my mother's steps 

and listen to her thoughts 

yearn to her hug and the face of day 
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3. From the Diary of “—” 


(There in Israel, our prisoners 
whom we know nothing about.) 


From the ravine pours silent angry darkness 
and night spreads its large sails here 

the light of the stars and the dawn 

cannot sneak in 

A night without light 

where our voices are lost 

and the echo dies 

and time cannot move 


Time has lost its shoes here 

it stood still 

turning around the axis of stillness and boredom 
confusing days and seasons 

Is it the season for planting? 

Is it the season for harvest? 

Is it—-who can say? No news 

and the jailor stands, his face a stone 

his eye a stone 

robbing from us the sun, robbing the moon 


4. Toher Sister And Companion in Acts of Resistance 


—l said it, as the beast wanted, 

in the savagery of the investigation 

forgive me Oh sister, beloved 

| said “Yes” not because | could not bear 
the harsh pain 

not because one of the barbarians 

kept hammering my bloody head to the wall 
inventing torture, throwing me like a morsel 
in the jaws of weakness 

If this was all, | would have endured 

with the patience of my stubborn pride 

and the strength of faith and belief 

But one beast among them wanted to— 
Sister forgive me for | still 

tremble 

when | remember what | cannot say 


But ten years of my life 

will be chewed by bars 
controlled by the jailor 

| pay the atonement 

for the moment of my surrender 


4] 
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5. From “Taiser’s” diary? 


Oh prison walls 

what are 

my brothers, beloved, and relatives 

doing now? 

Maybe the olive pickers are picking 
Maybe the mountain olives 

are moaning in the pressing-place 

Maybe its blood is pouring 

Oh bearer of the lamp 

the oil is abundant 

feed your lamp 

and raise it for the travellers 

for we promised to meet on the hill of Hitin 
for we promised to meet on the mountains of Jerusalem 


1 Jabha., the Front; Asifa the Storm, are liberation movements 


2Taiser is a student leader jailed in occupied West Bank. 
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ANTI-AIRCRAFT AMULETS 


It is highnoon 

The semi-cricle of the sun beats down 
the street 

The chickens cluck 

As they hear the thump of heavy boots 

And my father loads stupid bullets 

Into the remnants of a rifle 

Between the persistent calls of his 

comrades: 

The Barwah was lost 

The battle rages at Atleat. 


| was a child of nine 

Then 

| sucked the milk of tragedy 

| was a child with dreamy eyes, 

Thousands of nets surrounded me 

On that day 

| remember 

Mother’s troubled voice: 

“Tonight 

When you go to bed, 

Sleep in your clothes 

And don’t take your shoes off!” 

| did not understand what she meant 
then, 

Yet—I cried. 


It is nightfall 

The semi-circle of the murdered moon, 
cries in the street 

And my father has not yet returned 
The rumors speak of betrayals 

By the high command 

Of the soldiers’ thrust—Backward 

We cried. 
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The Army of Rescue 

Run North like sheep 

Throwing their guns 

Into the trenches—- 

And their symbols of battle 
Ooze downward—upon the mud 
Army of Rescue 

What a disgrace? 


People of Ramah 

The conqueror has arrived 

Why sing songs of glory? 

Aim all your amulets at the aircraft 
Call for God's wrath 

Throw the Commandments. 

Al-Jifr 

And all holy verses of heaven. 


| was a child then— 

they taught me that 

The affairs of earth 

Are in the hands of heaven 

They taught me that He gives life 

Or death 

To whomever He chooses 

They taught me to obey the prophets 

Without asking, 

Who are they? 

And what have they done for the 
wretched? 

They taught me to dance on a rope, 

To humble women 

To believe in witchcraft 

To fear the nightfall! 

They taught me what they wanted 

Not what | needed 

Saint George—will save me 
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They said 
The words of theologians—will 
suffice 


Defeated father—humbled mother 

To Hell with 

My inheritance of tribal teachings, 

My savage rites. 

| cut the stupid customs 

From the roots 

| spit my hate 

My shame 

Into the faces of the devout 

The holy ones 

| kick the garbage of my defeat and 

My humility 

Into the face of the dervishes— 

The barking half-men—the office 
holders 


From the depths of my Hell 

My voice prevails: 

| condemn you to death 

You, 

The mud stuck on the sole of my 
Great history, 

And tailor a white cloak of death 
From the skin of silent half-men 
And if you wish to make 
Etchings, crosses, 

Stars, and crescents 
Embroider them with your own hands. 
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ETS OF THE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 


Poets of the occupied land 

your papers are immersed in tears and mud 

your voices sound like the meanings of the hanged 
your ink looks like the blood on butchered necks 
We, the defeated poets 

have been learning from you for years 

We, the alien to history and to grief, 

are learning how a letter resembles the knife 


Poets of the occupied land, 

You are the prettiest birds to fly out of captivity 
Pure, like the prayers of the dawn 

You are the roses growing from within the flame 
You are the rain falling despite repression and defeat 
You taught us how the drowned can sing 

from the bottom of the sea 

and how the grave can stand and walk 

You taught us how to write poetry 

for our poets have already died 

they serve as butlers to the Prince 

they brush his coat and pour him drinks 

they are castrated 

alas, it is the worst kind 


Poets of the occupied land 

You are a sunbeam shining through the door 

You are a drumbeat marching out of the wilderness 
Your names are carved on our eyelids 

What can we tell you, friends? 

about the literature of the “setback” and its poetry 
We have, since June, been laying on pillows 
entertaining ourselves with grammatical rules 
suppressed—but not opposed to oppression 

we mount wooden horses 

and fight shadows and ghosts 

and appeal loudly: Oh God of Gods 

we are weak; and you are the victor and conqueror 
we are poor; and you are the giver and provider 
we are cowardly; and you are the forgiver 
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Oh poets of the occupied land 

my nerves cannot endure 

while the sanctity of Jersualem is desecrated 

and Saladin is among the looted 

and the daughter of Dayan rambles around the altar 
and we still call ourselves writers 


Mahmoud Darweesh—greetings 
Tawfiq Zayyad—greetings 
Fadwa Touqan—greetings 

You, who sharpen pencils on your ribs 
we learn from you 

how to explode mines in words 
Poets of the occupied land 

our ‘‘daraweesh” in the east 

are still watching pigeons 
drinking green cups of tea 

If they stand beside your poetry 
they would be dwarfed. 


A GIRL AND A POEM 


He promised to write me a poem 
Since then, every morning | say: 
Mother! PII go to the news-stand. 


My mother does not know that every morning 
| steal a piece of my brothers’ food 

And with it buy a newspaper, 

Hoping to find the promised poem there. 


It is now two months that | buy papers with food 
But the poem was never there. 


Only today he phoned, and when | asked he answered: 


That he wrote the poem long ago: l 
That the poem was written the moment he promised it 
And that waiting for the poem, was the poem itself. 


And now | feel empty! 

Now | don’t want to go to the news-stand. 

Mother! Why did he phone this morning, 
and stop the poem? 


ee 
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A POEM TO MAHMOUD DARWEESH 


Without a sword—Without glories 

Is this your Arabic voice—Coming to us from behind the wind— 
To disperse us—to denude us 

Is this the curse of the forefathers to the grandfathers? 

Or is it the miscarriage of birth— 

And the abortion of the twentieth clamour— 

—tThe tumult of roses and festivities 


And your wounded voice screams, 
The tents burn while you are in the field 
A sword— 
A sword— 
A flower— 
Whose mention is hated by man— 
And we hear your hurt voice while you are in the field 
Men who spin the sun and the storms 
Men who plant corruption 
Then you come 
And you express, inspite of this restriction, willingly you come 
So we drink the perfume of our valley 
And we glance at your sad face from beneath the wind and rain 
And we see in it—our expatriation 
Our deserts, the hardships of travel 
Your forehead: a tent 
Your palms: two broken ploughs 
And your wound is a real flower from Beisaan 
That flaps and flaps in dreams 
“Palestinian by fringes and name 
The tattoo is Palestinian— 
Palestinian by clemency—"’ 
And you are a pigeon that fell on the wires 
And you are the eagle in the sky 
But yes—we were stabbed in the forehead when the sight was blurred 
Twice were we crucified and nothing did we accomplish— 
But we are, like your voice, still alive 
And inspite of their bullets we still survive— 
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ON POETRY 


1 
Yesterday, 

We sang to a star above a cloud 
To a full moon near the star 

And cried. 


Yesterday 

We reproved the vines, 

The moon, the night, the fate 
And flirted with women. 


The clock has struck, and Khayyam drinks 
While we remain wretched, 

Listening to his opiating songs. 

My poet friends 

We live in a new age, 

The past is dead 

And he who writes poetry 

In the age of the storms, of the atom 

Is a prophet. 


2 

Our poems are 

Colorless, aimless, voiceless 

If they do not carry the lamp 
From house to house. 

And if simple do not comprehend 
Throw your poems to the wind 
And let us immortalize silence. 


3 

If only these poems were 

A chisel in the hands of a worker 
A grenade in the hands of a fighter 
If only 

If only these poems were 

A plow in the hands of a peasant 

A shirt, a door, a key, 


If only 
once 
A poet said: 
lf my poems gratify my friends 
And anger my enemies 
Then | am a poet. 


And | shall say— 
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REFLECTIONS IN THE STREET 


Street of lights 

What color is the sky? 
And why 

Why do they dance? 

How do | go by 

Past breasts on breasts 
And thighs embracing thighs? 
What use is it to cry? 
Tears have never stopped 
The hurricane 

Save your tears 

And march on. 


My fate is sealed 

In the arrogance of time 

| walk colorlessly 

Between wakefulness and sleep 
Searching for words, 

Climbing walls 

Cursing in the mud 

The sun rises 

Then darkness falls 

And the dove remains a symbol of peace. 


Street of lights 

What color is the darkness? 

And why? 

Why do they dance? 

When will my friend of yesterday 
My tormentor 

Stop her singing—her betrayals? 
Is it the sound of jazz beckoning her? 
But | too call her 

The sound of jazz is artificial 

My voice speaks of the 

Melting heart 

Under the wheel of night. 


Once, | could dry 
O calmness of the prophets! 
But the flame refuses to meet winter. 


From what grave do you come, 

My grandfather's face, 

The unsmiling face of a prophet? 

And your suit the color of blood on dried stone 
And your overcoat the color of mud 
Grandfather, 

Unsmiling prophet, 

From what grave do you come, 

To make me a poisoned statue? 

My debt is great 

But | did not yield an inch, 

| did not submit 

Yet 

They danced and sang over your grave. 
But go back to rest 

For | am awake 

Awake until the end. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE TRAGEDY—I MOURN (1967) 


My friends, | mourn for the language of the past and the old books 
The discourse, punctured, like battered shoes, 

The verse of profanity, slander, aspersion 

| mourn—I mourn— 


The thought which finally brought defeat. 


Bitter to our mouth is poetry 

Bitter to our eyes is beauty 

The night—the curtains—the seats 
Bitter is the cup of life. 


Oh my sad Homeland 

You have changed me overnight 
From a poet of love and longing 
To one who writes with a knife. 


IV 


Our feeling now transcends that love 
We are ashamed—we must write with a knife 


V 


No wonder we lost the war 

We entered it 

With the oratorical art of the Orient 

And the innocuous sonnets of Antar 

We entered with the logic of the drum and the lute. 


Vi 


The secret of our tragedy 
Our clamor rings louder than our voice 
Our swords stand higher than our bodies. 


Vil 


The summation of our case is reduced to a sentence 
We adopted the facade of civilization 
While our spirit remained antiquated 


VIII 


The flute and the lute 
Do not secure victory. 


IX 


Our extemporaneous ways 
Brought us fifty thousand new tents. 


X 

Do not curse the sky for having foresaken you 
Do not blame the circumstances 

God grants victory to whomsoever he wishes 
No one of you can produce swords. 


XI 


It aches me to hear the news in the morning 
And to hear the dogs bark. 


XII 


The Zionists did not cross our frontier 
They infiltrated our gaps like ants. 


XIN 


Five thousand years we spent surreptitiously underground 
Penniless—beards unshaven and eyes like ports for the flies 
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My friends, try to demolish the doors 

Try to purify your thought—cleanse the garments 
My friends, try to read a book. . .write a book 
Plant letters like grapes and plums 

Try to sail to the land of snow and fog 

You are unknown in your hiding underground 
You are taken for a species of wolves. 


XIV 


Our skin is senseless 

Our soul suffers from bankruptcy 

Our days revolve around chess, drowsiness, visitation 
Are we truly the best nation? 


XV 


We run in the streets 

With ropes under arms 

We climb without knowledge 

We break the glass and the locks 

We curse like frogs—we praise like frogs 
Our heroes suddenly become dwarfs 

Our nobles suddenly become dastardly 
We improvise courage 

While sitting in the Mosque 

Idiotic—and lazy 

Composing verse—and reciting proverbs 
Supplicating victory over the enemy 

From Divine Providence 


XVI 


Our oil which floods the desert 

Could have become a burning spear 

But, to the dismay of the noble in Qureish! 
And the disgrace of Nizar and Awse- 

We spilled it at the maiden’s feet. 
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XVII 


If | am granted amnesty 

lf | can meet with the Sultan 

| would say: My master Sultan 

Your fierce dogs have torn my suit 

| am constantly haunted by your spies 

Their eyes—noses—feet are behind me 

Determined as destiny 

They interrogate my wife 

And compile alist of my friends... 

Your Majesty, because | approached your discreet walls 

To express my grief and calamity 

| was struck by the shoe and then forced to bite it by your soldiers 
My master—my Sultan, you were defeated twice 

Because half of our people are speechless, suppressed 

Can people live without a tongue? 

Surrounded by ants 

Confined within walls— 

lf I am granted amnesty against the soldiers 

| would say to the Sultan 

You lost twice because you were unenlightened about human rights. 


XVIII 


If we had not laid unity to rest in the sand 

If we had not sliced her tender body with the spear 
If we had kept it Secure in our hearts 

The dogs would not have eaten our flesh. 


XIX 


We want an angry generation 

To aim towards the horizon 

To search the roots of history 

And penetrate the annals of thought 

We want a generation with new features 
Unforgiving—unwilling to overlook mistakes 
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Unbending—unaccustomed to duplicity 
We want a lofty generation—with imposing height. 


XX 


Oh children, 


From the Ocean to the Gulf, you are the blossom of hope 
The generation which shall destroy the chains, 
Extinguish the opium in our heads 

And rid us of our sluggishness. 

Oh children, 

You are still innocently uncorruptible 

Cleanhanded. . .as the dew and snow 

Do not read the history of our generation 

We are vanquished 

Insipid like the watermelon rind 

Punctured like old shoes. 

Do not study our news 

Do not track our footsteps 

Do not accept our thought 

We are the generation of sickness and consumption 
Deceit and acrobatics.’ 

Oh children, 

You are the spring rain, the blossom of hope 

The seed of fertility in our somber life 

You are the generation which shall conquer defeat. 


A Qurcish is the tribe from which the prophet Mohammed came 
“Nizar and Awse are famous Arab tribes. 
He means unsteady and can be easily swayed. 


AL-FATH 
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—And after we were killed 

and after we received the prayer of the dead 
and were laid to rest 

and after our bones decayed 

and our skeletons crumbled 

and after we became hungry—and thirsty 
and after we repented 

but then disbelieved in the Almighty 

and after we despaired 

after — and after 

FATH has emerged 

as a beautiful rose comes out of a wound 
as a cold spring water in arid land 

and suddenly, 

the coffins rebelled 

and, like Christ, we rose from the dead 


They appear, however late they may be 

they appear in the grain of wheat 

on the Lemon tree 

and on the branches and the wind 

in our conversation and the sound 

and in our mother's tears 

and our martyr’s eyes 

They appear, however late they may be 

on the path to Ramallah 

and the Mount of Olives 

They inhabit the dark of night—the caves—and things 
they grow out of sorrow, mighty trees 

and they create out of the rocks, bundles of flowers 
they have no papers of identity 

and no names 

but they still appear 


Oh FATH, you are the Shore 

we glanced after having gone astray 
you are the sun of midnight 

which rose after much delay 

you are the breeze of Spring 
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which moistened our barren land 

when we looked forward to fifty centuries 

and rose very high 

Our lives blossomed 

after having withered away 

Oh FATH, you are a beautiful horse 

whose forehead reflects Beisan and Jalil 

and Gaza, Jerusalem, the birds, and the Plain 
You're our water—our snow—and shady tree 
You’re the infant whose face we longingly awaited 
Oh FATH, we are Mecca awaiting the Prophet 


Oh FATH, a year has gone away 
and the dagger of Israel remains in our back 
we search our graves in the dark 
idiotically, as we did yesterday 
echoing the fairy tale: 
“Patience is the Key to salvation” 
and we still think that God in heaven 
will restore for us our position 
and we still think that Victory 
is a feast to be offered while we sleep 
and we still sit, as for years past, 
on the sidewalks of the United Nations 
to beseech (beg) the agencies to grant 
milk and flour 
misery, sardines, and second-hand trousers 
and we still rustically echo our favorite wisdom: 
“Patience is the Key to salvation” 
the bullet, not patience is the Key 


Oh God,—we refuse, after today, to be pure 
for the pure and virtuous—are half-dead 
They stole our homeland 
and killed our children 
permit us, oh God, to be killers. 
We refuse, after today, to be innocent 

like a lamb 


we refuse to remain dizzy and capricious 
oh poetry, be angry 

oh prose, be bitter 

oh mind, be rebellious 

lest we all become a flock of refugees. 
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d 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ENEMY OF THE SUN 


| may - if you wish - lose my livelihood 
| may sell my shirt and bed. 

| may work as a stone cutter, 

A street sweeper, a porter. 

| may clean your stores 

Or rummage your garbage for food. 
| may lie down hungry, 

O enemy of the sun, 

But 

| shall not compromise 

And to the last pulse in my veins 

| shall resist. 


You may take the last strip of my land, 
Feed my youth to prison cells. 

You may plunder my heritage. 

You may burn my books, my poems 
Or feed my flesh to the dogs. 

You may spread a web of terror 

On the roofs of my village, 

O enemy of the sun, 

But 

| shall not compromise 

And to the last pulse in my veins 

| shall resist. 


You may put out the light in my eyes. 

You may deprive me of my mother’s kisses. 
You may curse my father, my people. 

You may distort my history, 

You may deprive my children of a smile 
And of life’s necessities. 

You may fool my friends with a borrowed face. 
You may build walls of hatred around me. 
You may glue my eyes tc humiliations, 

O enemy of the sun, 

But 
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| shall not compromise 

And to the last pulse in my veins 
| shall resist. 

O enemy of the sun 

The decorations are raised at the port. 
The ejaculations fill the air, 

A glow in the hearts, 

And in the horizon 

A sail is seen 

Challenging the wind 

And the depths. 

It is Ulysses 

Returning home 

From the sea of loss 


It is the return of the sun, 

Of my exiled ones 

And for her sake, and his 

| swear 

| shall not compromise 

And to the last pulse in my veins 
| shall resist, 

Resist—and resist. 


WE SHALL REMAIN 


It is a thousand times easier 

For you 

To pass an elephant through the needle's eye 
To catch fried fish in the milky way 

To plow the sea 

To teach the alligator speech, 

A thousand times easier 

Than smothering with your oppression 
The spark of an idea 

Or forcing us to deviate 

A single step 

From our chosen march. 

Like twenty impossibles 


We shall remain in Lydda, Ramlah, and Galilee. 


Here upon your chests 

We shall remain 

Like the glass and the cactus 
In your throats 

A fiery whirlwind 

In your eyes 


Here, we Shall remain 

A wall on your chests. 

We wash dishes in the hotels 

And serve drinks to the masters. 

We mop the floors in the dark kitchens 
To extract a piece of bread 

From your blue teeth 

For the little ones. 


Here, we shall remain 
A wall on your chests. 
We starve, 

Go naked, 

Sing songs 

And fill the streets 
With demonstrations 
And the jails with pride. 
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We breed rebellions 

One after another. 

Like twenty impossibles we remain 
In Lydda, Ramlah, and Galilee. 


Here, we shall remain. 

You may drink the sea; 

We shall guard the shade 

Of the olive tree and the fig, 
Planting ideas 

Like the yeast in the dough. 

The coldness of ice is in our nerves 
And a burning hell in our hearts. 
We squeeze the rock 

To quench our thirst 

And if we starve 

We eat the dirt 

And never depart 

Or grudge our blood. 


Here—we have a past 
a present 
and a future. 
Our roots are entrenched 
Deep in the earth. 
Like twenty impossibles 
We shall remain. 
Let the oppressor review his account 
Before the turn of the wheel. 
For every action there is a reaction: 
Read what is written in the Book. 
Like twenty impossibles 
We shall remain—in Lydda, in Ramlah 
and Galilee. 


THE FALL OF THE MASKS 


All the masks have fallen 
either my flag remains 
and my cup 

or my corpse 

and a hurricane 


All the masks have fallen 

and the diamond cover 

on your eyes 

Oh man without manhood: 

the executioner of my dream. 

The marble statutes have fallen 

and your tears. 

Oh alligator of time, 

All have fallen 

and the Hawks nest 

for twenty years: 

“| am the pigeon’s nest 

Oh conscience of the earth” 

Your sad songs have fallen, 

and your miserable epics. 

You who dreamt of an obedient earth 
and registered it on your accord 

to suit your commonplace desire 

all the masks have fallen 

shattered around four winds 

In what God will you seek shelter? 
Which God will bless your napalm? 
and the fragments which tore my flesh? 
Who will sell you a writ of absolution? 
While your teeth are deep in my arm 
You who fear the glow 

and begrudge fertility 

in the land of the hungry 

You, the stooge of colonialism 

the agent of skyscrapers 

and guardian of petroleum 

which flows in the midst of wolves 
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My blood vessels were made into pipe 

for the oil of invaders who came from the fog 
My blood vessels were made into snakes 

and ropes to chain the oppressed 

my wounded people 

| dug my way from the well to the light 

You who fear the light 

and | demolished the dark walls with my teeth 
and exclaimed to the torn generation 

of the desert: 


Forward in the name of life—forward 

and your sword appears in the dark 

while | tighten my belt 

and raise my forehead 

despite repression 

and you still shout: 

“Oh conscience of the world 

who will safeguard the diaspora 

from the Arab mob?” 

And you press your teeth harder in my arm 
while I build a High Dam 

and dream of schools 

factories and pasture 

You who fear schools, factories and pasture 
and the wheat immersed with tears and blood 


of those who work from dawn to dusk 
and the starved revolutionaries 


All the masks have fallen 
either my flag remains 

and my cup 

or my corpse 

and a hurricane 

Oh esteemed Security Council 
My story has twenty chapters 
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Oh esteemed Security Council 
It became twenty nights 
twenty orange flowers 
decayed in the square 
of our humble village 
twenty orange flowers 
roaming at night 

in the streets of the city 
twenty sad caravans 
departing ashamedly 
with heads below 

to the east- | remember 
to the south and north 
searching for a God 
twenty orange trees 
were butchered there 
without fight 


And | suffer 

from my torment 
while my worn feet 

go from door to door 
and my swollen face 
unaware of spears 
and my children’s face 
like an empty plate 


Esteemed Security Council 
for twenty years 

| called on you 

and today, through the storms 
which threaten peace 

my voice reaches you 

by air mail 

from the forest of blood 

fire, bitterness and tents 

It comes to you as a red rose 
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in the new year: 
Whoever comes to my home to kill 
will be taken away in a box 


Oh ancient Security Council 

my voice comes to you as a red rose 
from the field of crime 
farewell—farewell— 

until we meet again 

ancient Security Council 

in the old city 

of Jerusalem 
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JOB’S DIARY 


For Export 


| have plenty of God’s favors 

| have curses—orphanhood—sorrow 
| have hunger—debt—exile 

Of all shades and colors 

| have them—retail for export 

| have plenty of God's favors 

Many rules—official records 

Stacks of laws that never crossed a mind 
| have wonders for all times 

At retail for export 

Profit is guaranteed by God 

And good intentions 


My heart is like a star 

At times 

A ball of copper 

At times 

A hand grenade 

My heart—at retail for export 
Profit is guaranteed by God 
And good intentions 

| have plenty of God’s favors 
At retail for export. 


JOB’S DIARY 


| Shall Tell the World 


| shall tell the world—tell them 

Of the lamp they shattered in my home, 
Of the axe that destroyed a lily 

Of the fire that consumed a braid 


| shall tell them of the unmilked ewe-lamb 
Of the morning coffee—left undrunk 

Of the mother’s dough left unbaked 

Of the mud roof where the grass grows now 
| shall tell the world. 


Neglected daughter of my neighbour 
| still have your doll—put away 

| have it so come back 

Come back 

On the train of the East wind. 


And Hanna 

| have forgotten your features 

Yet, | ache to remember 

In my heart | hear your footsteps 

How beautiful we were—together 

My neighbor’s daughter, Hanna and I. 


How beautiful together we were 
So why have our eyes 

Become focused in foreign land? 
And our hands roped 

To this curse? 

| shall tell the world—tell them 

| shall tell the world! 


JOB’S DIARY 


5/5/67 
—The morning music. . .silly! 


—tThe coffee is scarce, my guest 
Let us drink our coffee light, today. 


Smoke... 


“Our first news release: 
Levi Eshkol declared: 

The slithy toves did gyre and gimble 
King Hussein says: 


The Jabberwock came whiffling and burbled. 


America has lost one of her ships. 
McNamara threatened.” 


—Son of... 
—Moron! 


—Today | report this story: 
Ernesto Che Guevara 
Builds a moon 
In some horizon. 
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JOB’S DIARY 


As Usual 


As usual 
It is provocative today. 
The toll of dead rises in Haiphong, 
In Aden they killed six children. 
In Ilsrael—mourning. 
They commemorate the victory 
Over Nazism, 
The memory of human slaughter. 
The Army chief of staff 

threatens Syria! 


7/5/67 


Nothing new. 
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JOB’S DIARY 


12/5/67 


All the reports declare: 

| never fought against God 
Why am | taught by pain—? 
Well! 


Hear me 

Whisper into the image: 

Job’s curse arise 

Arise 

Job’s curse... revolt 

And listen to my cry: 

Job 

Do not submit to agony 
resist the pain! 


Note: 
To the readers 


The remaining notes of Job’s diary are drowned in “red 
ink’’—It is impossible to read—please excuse. 


I, THE PRONOUN OF THE SPEAKER 


| am the hunger of him who has worked since dawn, 
| am the song of return, 

| am the road into the fields, 

| am thousands of brown palms 

Coming to rest on door handles. 

| am the promises, the shouts of joy, 

The tears embroidered on the handkerchief of exile. 


| am the mint on the hills. 

| am the spring, the rose cane. 

| am the deserted fire place 

And the roof— 

| am the ear of wheat. 

| am the trees, the robin. 

| am the tanned shepherd, the flute. 
| am the wet breeze in the sea, 

The sails, the night trip, the shore. 

| am waiting for the absent child. 

| am the strip of land, the plow. 

| am the strength of the peasant 
Working in the earth. 

And, out of my flesh a garden grows 
And children, and bread, and books! 


| was the professor of mathematics, 

The blind singer, the guitar. 

| was the woodcutter, the hunter, and 

Among other things, the shouts, the forest, the groom. 
| was the yards, the vineyards, the fortune teller. 

| was the student of night, of the stars, 

Under my cover lived the voice of the tribes, 

Under my blanket lived the planters’ village, 

The glistening of the grass, 

The clanging of the picks and the grain harvesters. 
On my ancient face 

Passed thousands of caravans 

Carrying coffee and spices. 

My ribs produced a bridge, 


(before they became a refinery for Aramco Oil) 
Upon it passed the yellowed books 

To Athens, Misapur, and old India, 

In their travel on the road, undisturbed 

By the ghosts of obscured centuries, 

And my ideas lighted darkened Europe. 

So why do they cover the bridge with napalm? 
With my tears, with my guys, with my hate? 
Why do they drive away the sun 

On the night of crime 

In the Forties my face was bloodied 

Oh, world, my lungs have become like 

A sad blacksmith’s bellows. 

My words have turned into an ember, 

A whip, a commando. 

Do you hear oh world? 

Even the tulips became horns 

Signalling 

My burning in refugee tents 

And | grew them for century upon a century. 


One year falls upon another 
and my face falls in the dust 
One year falls upon another 
and my dialogue continues. 
My words are strong like an unbroken mare. 
My voice is like an unpolished bell 
In the imprisoned halls, 
The halls of delegations, of neckties, 
Of whiskey 
And | do not meet refined gentlemen 
Who carry this earthly planet in their briefcases 
From the gates of one airport to another. 
My words are like an unbroken mare. 
My voice is like an unpolished bell. 
And 
This is why they made carpets of my skin 
Drapes, and mops at the seat of the UN. 
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This is why the hawks claw my children 
And this is why |am marked 
On all lists for execution. 


Well— 

For the twentieth time: Thanks. 

Someday at the seat of the UN 

The world will commemorate my eagles, 
My massacre, with a crown of thorns. 
Someday, with my hands 

| will transform the image. 


A DIALOGUE WITH A MAN WHO HATES ME! 


Rome was burnt, O crazy man 

Rome is more durable than Nero 

Rome will not grasp your poems 

She can recite them by heart 

Rome will slice your strings 

My tunes arise from my heart 

Your voice echoes a miserable past 

My voice echoes a rocket rage 

Your path is long 

| shall not tire 

Yehuda sold you 

| shall not be crucified 

My ancestors were cremated in Auchwitz 
My heart is with them 

Pull out the wires from my skin 

And the wounds of yesterday? 

A shameful scar—in the face of the executioner over there 
What do you carry in your head 

A little wheat 

What's in your chest? 

A picture of a wound 

Your face reflects a rancor color 

My face reflects the color of earth 

Then convert your sword into plowshare 
You did not leave me land to plow 

You criminal! 

| did not steal—did not kill—didn’'t oppress 
You Arab! You are a dog! 

O man, may God cure your soul 

Why don’t your try the taste of love 

Why don’t you make way for the sun!! 
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ABOUT A MAN 


They chained his mouth 

And tied him to the rock of death 

And decreed: You're an assassin 

They hid his clothes and banners 

They took away his food 

They plunged him into the death chamber 
And proclaimed: You're a marauder. 


They ejected him from every port 
They took his beloved little girl 
And declared: You are a refugee. 


Tell your excited eyes and ensanguined hands: 
Night will be gone 

The prison and chains will not remain 

Nero had died, but Rome was alive 

She fought on with her eyes. 

The seeds of a withering ear of wheat 

Will fill the plain. 


A SONG FOR MEN 


| walked towards the river 

Do not fear for my feet 

from the thorns. 

My footsteps are like the sun 

they can’t be tenacious without blood 


| walked towards the river 

Do not fear for my heart 

from the pirates. 

My heart is blended with earth; 

It is a breeze in the hands of love, 
and gunpowder in the face of hate 


| walked towards the river 
Do not worry about my eyes 
from the desert 

The bitterness of grief 
shall be sweetened 

by my green forest 

and transmuted into wine 


| walked towards the river 
even with battered shoes 
and eyes opened 

without stop 

or desire to sleep 

for those who sleep 

will lie in a bed, 

a wooden box 


Upward, our throats 
Upward, our quarries 
Upward, our hopes 
Upward, our songs 
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We shall make ladders 

for tomorrow 

from our gallows 

and our cross 

And we shall exclaim: 

Oh Radwan, open the door. 


We shall fire poetry 

from our throats 

and transcend our wailing 
make it into wine 

to be served in the festival 
and sung in the streets 

in the factories 

in the quarries 

in the fields 

and in the clubs 


We shall change the quarry 
into an observation post 
overlooking the deepest 

and the farthest scenes 

We shall only view the dawn 
and hear of triumph. 

Every insurrection will move us 
And every maiden will kiss us 
And every garden will feed us 
We shall dance to every verse 
and assist every orphan 


We shall leave the camp 

and our exile 

We shall leave the hiding place 
and be cursed by the enemy: 
“Hey Arabs—uncultured.” 

Yes. Arabs—and unashamed. 


We know how to handle the sickle 


and how the armless resists 


and how to build a modern factory 
a home 


a hospital 
a school 
a bomb 
a missile 


and how to compose music 
and write beautiful verse 
sentimental, rhythmic, intellectual 


Voices: 


And what then? 

We already heard 

your phosphoric voice 

We heard—we heard— 
Could words make a palace 
out of a hut? 

Your path is curvy 

and your people— 

are shedding tears 

for their glorious past 

and your land— 

is like a carpet 

at crossroads. 

And you—a destitute 

What then—what then? 

Your voice, over the north wind 
is beautiful—but we are bored 


Answer 


You are lowly, like tar 

You are meek 

hiding behind curtains of boredom 
You are gullible—like the moon 
crucified on a rock. 

Let me finish my song 

carry the northern wind 
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and suppress the hurricane 
in my sleeves 

Let me store dynamite 

in my blood 

You are lowly, like tar 

and gullible—like the moon 


Song of the Troy Women 


Farewell, nights of chastity 
Farewell, walls of Troy 

We left our hiding 

to attend the weddings 

of the invaders 

to dance over the bodies 

of our men 

We are the spoils 

they took away our virginity 
and all they desired 

They are degenerate and vicious 
We lay in their chambers 
the killers of our heroes 
Farewell, nights of chastity 
and dreams 

We are the spoils 

since today 

And the relics of Troy 


Comments on the Song 


Yes, | heard the tune 

Do not surrender 

your flute to death 

It shall blossom light and verse 
and melt the steel 

pave the road 

and guard our bodies 

against opium injection 


Let’s burn the feathers 
of the past 

and play a beautiful tune 
My will—and yours 

My flesh—and yours 
will pave the street 

of the future 


Voice 


What then—what then? 
Your people shed tears 
for their glorious past 
and the tunes of captivity 
will dig for those 

who resist the grave 


Answer 


You are lowly, like tar 

and gullible like the moon 
Look back a little 

Oh sad voice 

You ride a camel 

While others mount a rocket 
Look back a little 

Look back to history 


With Christ 


Hello, is Christ there? 

Yes, who are you? 

| am calling from Israel 
My feet are nailed 

And a thorny wreath 

is in my hands 

Which way should I go 
Oh Son of God 

Which way? 
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Should | submit and be exempted 
or resist and face torment 

| say to you, proceed 

forward, oh people. 


With Mohammed 


Hello, is Mohammed of Arabia there? 
Yes, who are you? 

A prisoner in my land 
without a homeland 
without education 

without a home. 

They expelled my folks 
and silenced my voice 

as the price of freedom 
What should | do? 
Confront the jail 

and challenge the warden 
for the sweetness of faith 
will wipe out bitterness 


With Hapcock 


Hello—Hello 

Is Hapcock there? 

Yes, who are you? 

| am an Arab sir 

| used to have arms 

to cultivate the land 
which my father fertilized 
| used to have a robe 

a turban and drums 

| used to have— 

Enough, my son 

Your story is close to my heart 
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The Rest of the Song 


Let me finish my song 

The gift of the forefathers is: 

“We planted—so you may reap the 
harvest.” 

Their voice is like fertilizer 

It floods the desert with rain 

and makes the barren trees bloom. 


Let me 

With the Congo—with the jungle 
with the bodies 

whose noble tears 

intoxicate the forest 


Let me finish my song 

With the Danube—the Jordan 
and the Volga 

With the rivers, the falls 

and the flowers 

And where the trees 
embrace the nightingale 

| am one of them, 

a flute in the orchestra 

of those who wiped off the dust 
of yesterday, 

and embraced the sun 

and the glorious future. 

| am stronger and taller 

than the dark cell 

Yes, | am an Arab 

| repeat—and unashamed. 
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As long as a hand-span of my land remains 
As long as | have an olive tree— 

A lemon tree— 

A well—and a cactus plant 

As long as | have but a single memory 

A tiny library 

A grandfather’s picture—and a wall 

As long as Arabic words are uttered 

And folk songs are sung 

In my land 

Scribes of poetry 

Tales of Antar Al-Abse 

Epics of the wars against Persia and Rome 
As long as | possess my eyes 

Lips and hands 

My own-self! 

| shall declare in the face of my foe!— 

A fierce struggle of liberation 

In the name of free men everywhere 
Workers—students—and poets— 

| shall declare— 

And let the cowards—enemies of the sun 
Be satiated of the bread of shame 

As long as | have myself 

As long as myself remain 

My words will remain— 

Bread and arms— 

In the hands of freedom fighters! 


LETTER FROM EXILE 


A kiss for you and—salutations 
What else should | say 

Where to begin and where to end 
Time flows away without restriction 
And all | have in exile stored: 

A loaf of bread, mouldy and hard 

A copybook full of disappointments 
And longing for my beloved 

Where shall | begin 


All that was said 

Or will be said 

Could not return me home 

Nor will it bring rain 

Or grow feathers on an aging bird 


A message in Listener’s Mail. 
Tell her | am well 
| tell the sparrow: 


“Do not forget, If you’re ever there 
Tell her | am well” 


Well o well 

| still can see 

The sky is not moonless 
My clothes are not yet torn 


Although there are patches—here and there 
But it’s all right now 


| am now grown - over twenty 

The burdens of life | shoulder like men 
| work in a tavern, as dishwasher 

And coffee maker 

You should see me Ma 

A smile on my face 

For the customer’s sake! 


| also smoke and stand at the corner 
To speak with the girls 


Like other young men 
Life is unbearable without women. 


| am well 
| have a loaf of bread 
And some vegetables 


| heard on the radio 

Messages of the exiles 

They all concurred, without dissent: 
“We are quite well.” 

No one has said: “I| am distressed” 
Or “Its wretched here”. 


How's my father? 

Does he still pray? 

Does he love children, the land and olives 
As he always did? 

And how are my brothers 

Did they graduate? 

Are they teachers now? 

Like my father used to say 


Do you know what grieves me sometimes 
Suppose | fell ill 

Will the night pity me 

Will the tree under which | fell 
Recognize my body as that of a man 

And give it protection from hungry beasts 


My dear Mother 

Why did | write these letters 
There is no mail 

The land, sea, and air are blocked 
And you all might be dead 

Or perhaps alive without address 


Should we go on 
No country—no home—no flag—no address 
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You may fasten my chains 
Deprive me of my books and tobacco 
You may fill my mouth with earth 
Poetry will feed my heart, like blood 
It is salt to the bread 
And liquid to the eye 
| will write it with nails, eye sockets and daggers 
| will recite it in my prison cell— 
In the bathroom— 
In the stable— 
Under the whip— 
Under the chains— 
In spite of my handcuffs 
| have a million nightingales 
On the branches of my heart 
Singing the song of liberation. 


TAXATION 


Taxes of every type and stamp 
Leave us indigent and penniless 
Our children craving 
Wandering amidst the dump 

To pick some remnants of food 
Abandoned by affluent breed 
While their brats are boneless 
Like balls of fat 

They do not speak 

Nor do they smile 

But—always they eat 

Like chickens, they grow in a cage 
But theirs are made of glass 
Cages of ore and ivory. 


Our women are miserable and shabby 

They are the wretched of the earth 

The bodies are old—but they are young 

The stories are sad and news is bad 

Their women are dressed in velvet 

They sleep on fleecy beds 

They drink and play in the middle of the night 


From where does this abundance come 
While the skies are relunctant to give 
Not even a little drop 

In spite of prayers morning and night 
But if they consent to give us gold 

The Master will be eager to seize 

And we would pack it in his mouth 

And in his eyes—ears and nose. 


From where does the money come 

It had become a mere hope 

And dreams of an oppressed class 
Whose chains are heavy on the necks 
He lay idle, unemployed 

But always diligent in his search 

And when he has lost all hopes of work 
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He sold the house which he erected 

And sold the lantern and the wick 

To feed his craving little ones 

To preserve their life and some of their youth 
But the tax collector thrust himself 

A greedy face and an abject past 

His motorcade includes the police 

The hungry masses rise to their feet 

Their blood is boiling in the veins 

And their throats explode like thunder sound 
But where—does the money come from 
Nothing remained except the young 

Who are on sale in the market place. 


But— 

Oh thieves, | have a question to raise: 

What do you do with the money we pay? 
And who profits from our funds? 

Where does it go, oh ruling clique 

Where does it go, we aren’t unaware 

We have been taught through years past 
You wish to convert our land into graves 
And dance on the ruins of our estate 

But you will not fulfill your aims 

For the grip of the poor will crush your might 
And quell the force of the war lords 

A solid peace will prevail and reign 

We'll live for the young and throw the chains 
The hearts of mothers will unstrain 

And our glees will echo upon the horizon. 
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TRUTH IS SAID 


| say that | hate occupation 

you get angry 

wake the mountain from its sleep 
and chide the fox for forgetting 
and you draw the arrest order 


| say that | hate war and fighting 
you get angry 

send an armed messenger 
polite 

to tell me: Come! 

and when | smile 

you drown in insults and coughs 


| say that | hate oppression 

and that all | have 

of progressive papers is Al-/ttihad 
you get angry 

and from the sky 

you pour Jerusalem and The News 
al-Subh and al-Masa 

and New Outlook 

and other names 


| say that | hate rape 

you get angry 

and honor me in a prison cell 
and inflict punishment upon me 
and guard me from my friends 


| say that | love Justice 
you hate it! 


| say that | hate injustice 
you love it 

and if you get angry 
there is the ocean 

drink it! 
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DEFY 


Talk about exile—l defy 

silence my argument with chains 
and a foolish prison cell 

| defy 


Turn plague and sadness against me 
| remained defying 

cut my wrist 

with my bloody chest | defy 

cut my leg 

| mount the wound and walk 

and with my violence | defy 

with my forehead | defy 

and with my teeth 

and the teeth of songs—! defy 


and kill me—I defy 
| kill death 
and come to you a defying God 


All what | own of my father’s and grandfather's 
inheritance is to defy! 


All what | understand from the wind 
and the secrets of erased villages 
and the songs of springs 

On dying grass 

a concealed sob 

the roots of the tree 

memorize it for me 

a sob: To defy 


All the eyes of children living within me 
in bloody exile 

All what | live of my absent country 

in name and deed 

a scream bruising me—to defy! 


My anger drips oil and honey 

my pain bears almonds, flouts and roses 
so jail my piece of bread 

| defy 
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THE CHILDREN OF RAFAH 


To him who digs his path 

in the wounds of millions 

whose tanks crush the garden’s roses 

To him who breaks at night the houses’ windows 
who burns a field and a museum 

and sings to the fire 

who rips the hair of sad women 

and bombs grape fields 

who executes the nightingale of feasts in the square 
whose planes bombard children’s dreams 

who breaks rainbows 

The children of deep rooted ancestors tonight declare 
the children of Rafah tonight declare: 

We did not knit blankets from hair braids 

we did not spit on the face of murdered women 
after plucking the golden teeth 

Why do you take the candy 

and give us bombs? 

why make Arab children orphans? 

And thanks? 


Sadness turned us into men 
we must fight 
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The sun was on a conqueror’s bayonet 
A naked hated corpse 
bred silence on angry Muslim beds 
flustered faces around it 
an occupier with legendary features cried: 
You will not speak? 
fine—curfew 
from this hour— 
And from Aladdin’s voice came 
the birth of the birds of prey: 
- | threw stones on the military vehicle 
| distributed pamphlets 
and gave the signal 
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and painted slogans 

with a chair and a brush 

from a neighborhood to a house to a wall 
| gathered the children 

and we swore by the refugee’s exile 

to resist 

as long as aconqueror’s bayonet 

shines in our streets 


Aladdin’s age was no more 

than ten years— 

so knead tears and clay 

if there is no flour 

and cook sadness, patience and mud 

in the name of the security of the conquerors 
Oh wife of the man with unknown residence 
What are you waiting for? 

the joys of returning home on the safety bus 
are lost—what are you waiting for? 
lost—with all religions! 


She asked her neighbor to care 

for the son of the man with unknown residence 
and She bought a red ticket 

from the market of anger 


and instead of a train in the station of safety 
She took a train 


climbing toward flaming stations! 


An hour passed 

and another hour 
and an hour, 

before She returned 
on a bloody stretcher 
Hana the brave 
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It is done, 

do you have other relatives 

in refugee tents 

Oh son of the man with unknown residence 
and son of the woman 

who became impatient in safety stations 

It is done 


And like a wounded beast 

the wind carried him 

in his hand an idol 

his father bought years ago from Jerusalem 
on his way to Damascus 

in Amman a Tunisian friend met him 
visited Beirut 

and spent a holiday in Cairo, 

In his hand an idol 

and the other hand an ink pot 
made in Egypt 

Like a wounded beast 

carried by the wind 


At the corner of the street 

at the outskirts of town 

the children of long histories 

were gathering books, wood, and orphanage 
frames and tent pegs 

to build a barricade, 

to block the path of darkness 

and disturb the troops of hate 

until peace washes their eyes 

from the dust of hate and war! 

And with books, wood, and orphanage 
frames and tent pegs 

his idol gave the barricade a nervous silence 
and his hand was ready with the ink pot— 
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And the day the security doors of the conquerors closed 
he was among the arrested 
the son of the man whose residence was unknown 


Footnote: 
His age nine years— 
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FROM DIARIES OF A FIGHTER 


When night falls 

and the plain and hill sleeps 

we leave our bases 

the voice of the howling wolf 
comforting us 

we are hungry 

searching like the wolf 

for a hunt 

The wolf might satisfy his hunger 
but my comrades’ hunger is eternal 
because our hungry gun 

will not be satisfied 

with two or four sheep 


We drew step by step 

the plan for the night 

some of us slept 

and | thought back about my house 
my poems 

and Laila who came to bid farewell 
“We will part 

my heart will bleed 

tomorrow the neighborhood will know 
that you are in Palestine 

and the relatives and friends will come 
to congratulate us 

and | shall live patiently 

on the memory of our evenings 

Do not forget 

before fighting the battle 

the twenty years 

we spent in agony 

and in bitter nights 

we witnessed the birth of the revolution 
We sat listening to the radio 

the olive trees protecting us 

and Fairoz’ voice 

scourging us with songs: 
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My profession is sadness and waiting 
waiting for that which never comes 
the flowers of time have disappeared 
for twenty years | 

lived on sadness and hope” 


Memory took me back 

to past days 

when we lived on your soil Oh Palestine 
until Zion came with the devil 

| swear by the dear blood 

by hate that like fire 

burns in my veins 

by the martyrs before me 

and after me 

you will be frightened of the echo 
of my voice 


‘and you will remain all night 
watching me 


We heard a patrol 

that appeared on the horizon 
my comrades had waited all night 
we changed our position 

hail Zion 

my mine is buried deep 

| can see your vanity 

as you approach inside a tank 
so come we will with death 
dig a hole in night 

you believed in illusions 

and were deceived oh Zion 
for this is the land of my birth 
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| sucked its milk a child 

and my grandfathers lived here 
by God | will not rest 

until war decides 

my recitation is the gun 

and the mines 

and silent infiltration at night 
followed by horror 


either you Zion 
or victory and the Arabs. 


A HANGING HUMAN 1964 


One of the toys that appeared on the Israeli market 
was that of a “hanged Arab”. 


A hanging human body 

The prettiest of toys 

The sweetest recreation for children 
Displayed on the market! 

No, it is not there anymore 

It has been sold out for days 

Don’t search for it, tell your child 

It's sold out for days! 


Oh, souls of those 

Dead in Nazi concentration camps— 
The hanged human 

Is not a Jew in Berlin. 

The hanged human is an Arab 

Like me, of my people 

Hanged by your brothers- 


Forgive me, hanged by the crypto Nazis 
In Zion! 


Souls of the victims 
Of Nazi camps— 
If only you knew! 
If only you knew! 


THE HORSES 


In distant lands 

Infants are tiny 

So light and glow 

Overfill their days 

The tale of the sun 

They tell them in lines 

So the little child 

Becomes a man—a great man 


In our land 

The infant prince 

So might and vows 

Pour upon his eyes 

And on his delicate skin 
Castles are built 

So the princely child 
Becomes a dwarf—a little man 
He swallows mud 

And crunches fruit rind 


In distant lands 

The child grows up 

And with him the qualities evolve 

And stars and hopes unroll upon his brow 

In our land— 

Among the rings of smoke the child grows 

And so they say: “A woman's dream is Heaven's guard” 
Or “A bridegroom—He is of age.” 


So stock of bridegrooms floods our land 
A generation of monstrous children—like horses 
Their heads are filled with color-less reflection 


Should my people breed the child as a child 
They would not toss mud in his eyes 
Perhaps on our land there would shine 

A generation of knights—in my country 
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And children would be born as little ones 

Later they become men and fill the night with fire 
Perhaps | might view an eagle around 

Not birds imitating eagles 


In other lands 

People are concerned about the end result 
In our land 

People are worried about the beginning 
That the wife should bear a male child 

So they could say: “‘She’s of noble stock” 
She bore a boy 

Whose face is like the moon’s 

So they would say: “Her husband is a stud- 
horse—he’s a man”. 

Or “an Arab steed—invincible hero 

His firstborn is a male 

Whose face is like the moon’s” 

But then the sow becomes a shepherd of flies, 
A worm of the earth and its dust 

He may be dumb—blind—an owl in a ruin 
Though his father die and though his mother die 
And though she died from the thrill of birth 
It is sufficient he is born a male 

Whose face is like the moon’s 

His mother of eminent breed— 

A mare that does not falter 

Her husband a thorough-bred stallion— 

A triumphant hero 


My country—tell me when, o my country 

When will you smother us with light, not with slumber 
As you have smothered us in home and milk 

So may the slave market be destroyed 

And the block horses jump in the fire 

So when the flocks of birds enclose 

Behold they are falcons and eagles. 


IN ENEMY LINES 


Yesterday, he stopped me in the street, asked about a bar 
Where he could pass the evening. 

He was a black sailor, 

A deck-hand in a ship of the Dollar, 

We talked, and | liked him 

Would you like a drink, friend? 

At a secluded table in the noisy cate 

My friend drank heedlessly 

This black man wanted to forget 

Why? from what depths does this man spring? 

Tell me of yourlife in America the free, 

Of the white man’s school, of his church, and his hotel 
Speak to me of the fluorescent signs: 

No dogs, Jews, or Negroes allowed! 

“Oh leave me alone for Satan’s sake 

Is there a woman around? Before dawn 


We’ll be sailing and leaving this port!” 

Very well! Tell me of the land of the black fire 
Have you heard of a hunted lion? 

Of the forests becoming ashes in the night 
Of a field planted with martyrs 

Of a people grown in a land 

Watered with the blood of the murdered 

Of a sun born pregnant with bread, dreams and freedom? 
Have you heard of Africa? 

“I hear, | hear, the rolls of the Simbas’ drums 
| see a black beauty 

Writhing like an angry fire 

In a dance of bloodied love.” 

Very well! Speak to me of Cuba. 

What do you know of a people that are 

No longer a crucified Christ. 

“Cuba? If | had a guitar tonight 

If I sing a song 

A curtain would move and reveal 

A sensuous body in the window.” 
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“Waitress! 

Damn you, my glass is empty. 

And my senses are still clear, and the entertainer 
What silenced his tunes?” 

Yesterday he stopped me in the street 

Searching for a bar 

This morning the news told of 

A white American who died, 

As his lips quivered with a cry: 

Down with the words 

Written in blood, in anguish, 

Down with the shame of man 

Raised by the Fascists waving mud-stained banners 
Those words that say: 

No dogs, Jews, or Negroes allowed. 


ON AMERICAN INDIANS 


Flowers on the graves, America, 

And dancing and songs on the remains— 

There is nothing left but films 

Films that make you laugh and cry, 

My dead brothers, it is funny and tearful. 

The farms of the colonists stretch across the prairie 
Large, green, and fertile. 

The noisy factories of the colonists’ hei 

And pollute the sky— nes esirayhissatih 
What shall | say, brothers? 

Alas for your history! 

And death for a civilization that lives 

On destruction—and blood. 


THE UNKNOWN CONTINENT 


How do we reach you 

Slums of Chicago? 

How is the spark to reach you? 
How is the fire to be born? 
Skyscrapers! 

Stacked huts! 

Stretch your arms out of the darkness— 
For the big banner 

Spreads its warmth, its light 
Forever 

Into the depths of night 

And the big banner is 

Forever 

A sail for the drowning. 


How are the storms to reach you 


Jazzband Club in New York? 

The blackman is hungry and fearful, 

The wolves of the KKK roam the forest 
—the current overpowering 

And the conscience of the statue shaken 
And the heart of night. 

The wind is frozen, 

And the waves of the sea unmoving? 
How is the message to reach you 

Deaf Washington, 

With the humming of the machine? 

In Vietnam slaughter, 

And you export 

Cokes and medicine to the sad moon! 
And you sweep over the blood of victims. 
How is the message to reach you? 


Descendants of Old Abe! 
My voice has become hoarse 
And the wind 


Has become tired of my shouts! 


Descendents of Old Abe! 

Shake the marble of history, 

Rise to the sky, 

Rise above the band of stupid maggis 
And halt - for 

The earth grumbles 

The rivers of blood. 
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THUNDERBIRD 


In the land called the United States of America there lives a tribe of 
red indians called Zuni. It is said that this tribe awaits the coming of a 
holy bird, whose wings cause thunderbolts and streaks of lightning when 
they touch the horizon, bringing goodness, accompanied by freedom, 
roses, and food. The Zunis call their awaited bird Thunderbird. They 
tattoo his image on their chests and embroider it on their children’s 
blankets, and their spears. 


It will be that he shall come 

He shall come with the sun 

A face disfigured with the dust of the learning path 
It will be that there shall come 

After the suicide of drought, in my voice 
Something—of unlimited wonders 

Something that was called in the song: 
Thunderbird! 


No doubt he shall come 
For we have reached it, 
Reached the peak of death. 


FROM THE DIARY OF JOHNNY GUITAR 


Johnny was not meant for war, but for love and the guitar. 

He was drafted by President Lyndon Johnson and dispatched 
to Vietnam. While in the front lines, Johnny kept a diary— 
addressing his beloved who earned her living by working in 

a napalm factory—awaiting Johnny’s return—her darling, 
Johnny Quitar. 
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In the dingy swamp 

With snakes and alligators 
My story begins: 

My path to sin 

Prepare my food 

Clothings and guitar 

And my poem book 
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| dip my hair 

In ink, my darling 

To declare mourning 

On my waxy forehead 

And from within my tears 

| continue singing 

To my love back home 

To your crying face 

Expressing farewell 

Like a winter’s flower— 

May the President commiserate 
Any may the heavens have mercy 
On your lovely face 

Any bring near my return 


—— e 


| was barred from carrying my guitar 
In the heart of battle 


And while a tune walked to me 
From a world destroyed 


My fingers trembled 
Because, my darling, your wretched musician 


Did not excel in playing the machine gun 


a. e 


I’ve cheated you in my dreams 
| fell in love, my darling 


But not for real 
A girl came down from the north 


Her name is unknown to me 
But | cried, my darling 
Because in the battle field 

| was—her enemy! 


— 


And on Christmas Eve 

| was asked to play 

And sing 

In a hall with falling walls 
And flames dancing inside— 
Its floor is covered with blood 
Ashes, and corpses of boys 


It was an order, my darling! 


The morning was glorious 

In the jungle of traps 

But my buddy Mike was lonely and sad 
He is a dancer, comical and gay 

Mike is a Negro from the South 

His brother arrived with a new platoon 
Leaving his mother in a shock in Detroit 
A widow, lonely, and depressed 
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He said, my darling, 
His father was mutilated in a riot! 


My buddy Mike was desolate and grave 


The morning was glorious 

In the jungle of traps 

But the day was miserable 

In the jungle of traps- 

When | saw Mike fall to the ground 

With a red forehead! 

The silence exploded 

And suddenly | felt a sting 

In the chest—on the left 

Where | kept your face and my guitar 

And later | woke up on a stretcher. 
Prepare the flowers and the tears 

So they may say to me - if | returned alive- 
You have come back, hurrah! hurrah! 

Or if | returned in a wooden box- 

Which you may have filled with napalm one day- 
They may be relatives at the airport 
Receiving my body from the aeroplane. 
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FROM VIETNAM 


(This poem was inspired by an address of the delegate of the 
Vietnamese National Liberation Front delivered in Amman on 


the occasion of the Jerusalem Day) 


His Eastern face appeared lightsome 
Like the dawn 

His slender figure was tenacious 
Like a spear 

He came on the Day of Jerusalem 

To give an account 

It livened our hearts 

His words uttered triumph 

And the joy of struggle 

His eyes reflected defeat of the Fleet 
And the aircraft carriers 

Helpless in the sea 

His arm was stiffened 

His heart unyielding 

He crushed the intruder 

And inflicted wounds 

His temperament is gentle— 

But not in war 

The doctrine of liberation— 

Knows no reprieve 


He said: In Vietnam, 
The land of earthquakes 

We cross our path 

On the light of torch 

Sometime ago, | lived on the land 
Free of war 

Seeding the plain 

Awaiting the harvest 

But the greedy came— 

To invade my home 

And suddenly, 

The morning saw a flood of bombs 
A wicked enemy with power replete 
In the air, land, and in the sea 


He opened fire 

And waved his dollars 

To buy a friend 

Naive he is 

To think that faith can go on sale 
Or to think that torture and raid 
Can deter free men 

Neither the rockets 

Nor the incursions 

Destroyed our souls 

We laid a bridge 

From our nerves 

To get the caravans 

On their way 


The man declared: Long line experiments 
Revolutions of free men 

Will conquer usurpers 

The assaults of America 

And her Israel 

Do not dispirit fighting men 

We built a trench, 

It's our home 

The home of glory 

In the flames of war. 


O messenger of the east 
You are a splendid messenger 
O sun of the East 

Do not ever set 

O enemy of deception 
We are alike 

In mind and heart 

We are the east 

Whose sun is lofty 

And every injustice 
Inflicting the East 

Will wither away 
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May the steps of your heroes be blessed 
O brother 

We sow the seeds of triumph 

On these plains 

And watered the hills 

With precious blood 

The state of oppression 

Will soon decay. 


LORCA \ 
\ 
\ 
Lorca! \ q 
Forgive the flowering of the blood \ - 
The sun is in your hands—a cross \ 
Bearing poetic fire. \ 


The handsomest of youths travel to you 
A martyr, and a martyress. 


Thus is the poet 

An earthquake, a flood of water 

And storms if he reared. 

One street stone whispered to the other: 
He has passed by so fly oh stone. 


Thus is the poet, music, and prayer chants 
And a breeze if he whispers, and 

Takes the maid with the gentility of the gods. 
And the moons are his nest 

If he wishes to sleep. 


Espagna remains a sad mother. 
Letting her hair down on her shoulders. 
On the blackened olive branches 

She hung her swords. 


The guitar player roams the streets 

At night singing your songs - in secret - 
Oh Lorca, and collecting handouts 
From the eyes of the wretched. 


The black eyes in Espagna glance wearily 
And the conversations of love are muted 
And the poet digs his grave 

If he opens his mouth. 


Forgetfulness forget to walk in your steps . 2 
The reflected smiles of the moon are covered ne your blo 
And the noblest of swords is a word from your ips 

On the songs of gypsies. 
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Most beautiful among the lands is Espagna, and Lorca 
Is the handsomest of youth - oh maidens, 


Singer of fire! Distribute your embers to the millions 
We worship the flame. 


In the last bulletin from Madrid, the wound cried: 
The patient one has had his fill of patience, 


They executed Julian at night, and the orange blossoms 
Continue to spread their aroma. 


The most beautiful news from Madrid 
Will come tomorrow. 


CUBA 


My friends in the fertile sugar fields 

My friends in the oil refineries in proud Cuba - 
From my village, my precious home 

| send you greetings: 

Scented kisses—delicious boxes of sweets 

| have for you bouquets of flowers 

And songs of magic—the chirping of the birds 
| wish | had wings—like an eagle 

To carry these gifts. 
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The people of my village tell of many stories 
About you, 
They tell them proudly—with glowing eyes 


With hearts beaming with joy and jealousy 

On the golden hills they gather, at high noon, 

Under the trees, in the pastures, in the humble lanes l : 
Their conversation is a medley of fire and May, a moving song. 
The poeple in my land love the truly heroic. 

My ene who fae filled the world with the fragrance of 
Keep up the pressure on the imperialists 

They have cut my wings. 

Within me lies the vengeance of a wounded people 
Thrown into the streets 

A people yearning for their usurped lands 

Press on—the wings of the eagle are stronger 

Than the hurricanes, 

The imperialists do not understand 

The language of humility and tears 

They only understand the people surge 

To the arena of struggle. 


struggle 
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PATRICE LUMUMBA 


“The poet of freedom and its messenger in the jungles of the Congo. 


Beat the wind and soar 

Oh rebellious lover of freedom 

O you eagle repelled by existence 

In a humiliated, shackled valley. 

As you twisted in the cesspool of mud and thorns 
Fired by a yearning for light 

And your dreams gleamed with the visions 

Of Jesus, Moses, and the aspirations of Muhammed. 
Illuminating a craving for lofty summit 

Soaring among the stars in the far beyond. 

You pranced for glory, your faraway haven 

That perches on deep-seated dignity. 


O you cheers whose tremors 

Rocked the sad, tormented Congo 

Hoodwinked by a gang that slave-drove 

The pople and delivered them to a foreign master 
O great eagle of Africa, the calling of the sun 
Looms and thunders in the universe. 

And it was you who heeded its appeal. cried: 
Mother, | heed, And tomorrow we rendezvous 

On the horizon of heroic gallantries. 

You braced your wings, your beak throbbing with flames 
Your tears restrained. 

And you glittered, a star breaking 

The long drawn screen of darkness. 

So—carry the magnificient torch and 


Dispel the reign of night that the invaders 
Wanted to be eternal, perpetual. 


AFTER THE JUNE AGGRESSION 


What did you hide 
for to-morrow 

You shed my blood 
and dimmed the light 
of my eyes 

You silenced my pen 
and usurped the right 
of peaceful men 

who did not sin 


What did you hide 

for to-morrow 

you rent my flag 

and opened wounds 

in my skin 

You stabbed my dreams 
What do you hide? 


We’re deeper than the sea 
and taller than the stars 
Our breath is long 

longer than space 


Which mother, | wonder 

inherited you half the Canal 

Which mother 

inherited you the Jordan Bank 

the sand, petroleum, and the Heights 
He who forcibly takes a right 

must guard his own 

When the balance shifts 
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ON THE FIFTH OF JUNE 


On the fifth, 

Of June last 

We returned to death its diplomatic bags 
On the fifth 

Of June last 

We stripped the western winds 

Of its ornamentation 

Polished by children’s blood 

And by the shame of ruins 

On the fifth 

Of June last 

The dead ascended to the United Nations 
To partake in the emergency meeting 
On the fifth 

Of June last 

We viewed the whole face of the globe 
On the fifth 

Of June last 

The Arab oil wells continued flowing 
In the midst of Arab lands 

Towards the soil of western winds 

On the fifth 

Of June last 


| do not weep! 
| do not smile! 


FAREWELL IN SOPHIA 


Do not say farewell 
Tomorrow we shall meet 
Twenty years ago 

My father told me: 

“A tragedy is a sail!” 


Therefore, | didn’t sell my boat 
Therefore, do not say good bye 
Tomorrow we shall meet! 
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IT OCCURRED ON THE FIFTH OF JUNE 


The reader may or may not recall 
What we often said in village halls 


The reader may or may not recall 
But we said it repeatedly 
In precise and sound words 


The lightning which strikes in the road 
Provides the passer-by with light 
Despite the burns 


The reader may or may not remember 
But so that everyone will know 
| repeat! 


We are in the Fifth 
Of the month of June 
We’re born anew. 


RESIGNATION FROM THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(About those who began to think 
after the fifth of June) 


Ladies, and gentlemen! 
| am a humble citizen 
| offer my resignation 
To the company’s manager 
This is my identity card 
Honored by his signature 
Ladies and gentlemen! 
| submit my resignation 
From a rotten vocation 
Burdensome on the conscience 
Let my name be recorded 
In the register of the exasperated! 
Who ceased to dance in the graveyard 
And believed in the sun and man 
Who preferred the earth! 
Ladies, and gentlemen! 
We are here 
At the point of cross-roads 
Let he who wants to drown, drown 
Let him mount unbroken horses 
If this is his choice 
If I am asked which path is mine 
It is the left—my path 
That of the sun—and the left 
the wheat—and the left 
the tears—and the left 
The path of death 
Until the orbit of the globe 
moves to the left. 


LETTER TO A WOMAN 


| waited for you—but, you were not born yet! 
And the train is tooting, ready to pull out. 
The train has learned from Man: 

Not to be patient and not to have time! 
And you are not yet born, 

And the train wants to start 

I’m sorry, 

| have to board! 


But |’m leaving this letter 

In the cafe near the station. 

When you get here, take a seat and ask for coffee, 
Black coffee with white milk, 

They'll make a strange combination, the two colors, 
Like the color of modern man’s heart. 


Then ask the waitress: 

‘Didn't he leave a letter for me?” 

And she won’t understand—But perhaps she’ll answer crossly: 
"Everyone leaves letters here for everybody! 

And all the letters say the same thing: 

‘| love you, because | love me’!”’ 


Then go to the kitchen and see the cook; 
My letter may have gone to her for cooking; 
And she may well say to you: 
“In the soup | once found 
A slip of paper that said: 
‘Darling, 
They’ve sent me to die for my country; 
You - you try and live for us!’ ” 


Then go to the cafe owner; 

It is possible that the letter was lost 
Among his bills and receipts; 

It is also possible that he will hand you 


Amenu saying: 
For half a pound: You get a cup of coffee 
For a pound: You get a bottle of beer 
For a human being: Only thirst! 


Then leave the cafe! 

Look no further for my letter, 

For selections of it have already reached you - 
Each section from someone else! 


I'm very glad that these sections 
Will reach you after you’ve been born, 
For | think that if my letter had reached you 
Before you were born 
You would have preferred not 
To be born in this century, 
And that would be a loss. 


THE BATS 


The bats on the window 

swallow my voice, 

The bats at my door 

And the bats behind the papers. 
In the corners, 

Follow my steps, and my glances. 
The bats on the seat, 

In the street, behind me, 

On the window pane of the bookstore, 
on the girls legs. 

And | look back. 


The bats are on my neighbour's window 
The bats are receivers hidden in a wall 


The bats are about to commit suicide. 


| continue on my way towards the daylight. 


THE LAND OF THE SEVENTY WONDERS 


Grief is jasmin 

In the land of the seventy wonders 

And poverty is music 

And the death of God in an ambush 

Is bread, 

And the learned professor of languages 
Jurisprudence and medicine 

Is Juha’s ass—And grief is jasmin 

In the land of seventy wonders! 
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MY HOMELAND 


(Written from prison after the June, 1967 war) 


My Homeland: 

The chains have taught me 

The fierceness of the eagle 

And the tenderness of the optimist 

| did not know 

That under our skin 

A storm is being born 

And rivers are being wed. 

They dimmed the light in my prison cell 
But a radiant sun is beaming in my heart 
They wrote my number on the wall 

And a plain of wheat has grown 

| carved your bloody picture with my teeth 
And wrote a song for the dying night 

| stabbed my defeat in the flesh of dark 
And stitched my fingers in the verse of light 
While the conqueror stands on the roof of my home 
He only conquered my cell 

He only saw my glow 

He only heard my chains 

And if | am burnt on the cross of prayers 

| shall become a saint—dressed in a uniform 


ON HOPE 


Do not tell me: 

| wish to be a baker in Algeria 

In order to sing with the revolutionaries 
Do not tell me: 

| wish to be a shepherd in the Yemen 
To sing for the uprising of the age 

Do not tell me: 

| wish to be a waiter in Havana 

To sing for the victory of the poor 

Do not tell me: 

| wish to be a stone carrier in Aswan 
To sing for the rocks 

My friends: 

The Nile will not pour into the Volga 
The Congo and Jordan Rivers 

Will not serve the Euphrates 

Each river has its own 

Our land is not barren 

Each land has its own rebirth 

Each dawn has a date with revolution. 


A DATE WITH THE RAIN 


Strike— your hands are of steel! 

Strike— you are the only command giver 
And we, master, 

Who are we? rather— 

What are we, 

But a handful of slaves! 

Strike! 

Trample on the slaves’ dignity, 

Strike— you are the command giver in our land, 
Forgive me, | should say 

In your land 

In your far-flung land where you planted roses 
That the world may see them 

From afar, whenever you wish 

And praise the master in the promised land. 


Strike, 

Put whomever you wish 
In the cell of death 

And if you desire, master 
The sheep will march in humility—without regret 
For you are our fate and destiny 

You do as you wish 

Changing our ages carelessly 

Does someone like you fear men? 


Forgive me—remnants of men! O 
And you, in your height, the command giver: 


Strike— your arms are of steel 
And we thank get 
i ious whl 
Lo Succes in the face of the ages. 
We have come to shake the balance of crisis 
Our life has become a resolution, 
Our thanks to you— 
You taught us to stand up. 


Despite your tyranny 

Despite your Fascist terror 
Never mind it all! 

Our flesh is a bridge 

On the stormy seas 

A bridge 

To banks that never betrayed us 
Or we never betrayed them. 


Bury your dead and arise 
Even if the morrow could fly 
It shall not escape us. 

We were crushed 

But formed anew. 


the case 


i want a gun 

my mother’s ring, i sold 
to buy a gun 

my pocketbook, i pledged 
and recorded accounts 
to buy agun 


the language we studied 
the books we read 

the poems we recited 
are not worthwhile 
compared to a gun 


i now have a gun 

to Palestine, take me with you 

to the gloomy hills 

like the face of the Virgin 

to the greenslopes 

and the sacred stones, take me with you 


twenty years have passed away 

while i still search for land 

and identity 

i searched for my house, over there 

i searched for my Homeland 

it is encamped and circled with wire 

i searched for the bike 

and for my friends 

i searched for my books and photographs 
and for every warm spot and every vase 


to Palestine, take me with you 
i want to live—or die 
like aman 
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i want to flourish in the soil 
like an olive tree 

Or an orange grove 

or a fragrant flower 


i now have a gun 
tell the curious about my case 
my gun—has now become the case 


i now have a gun 

i'm in the roster of the commandos 
i sleep on thorns and dust 

and speak to death 

my weapons grow leaves 

and my wounds reflect the moon 
and the sun rises— 


my will is hard like a rock 

and my fist is a tornado 

a fatalist, i am not 

my destiny, i shape 

i'm one of the freedom fighters 
Pm one of them 

since i carried my gun 
Palestine is near 


oh revolutionaries 

In Jerusalem, Hebron, Beisan 

and the Aghwar 

in Bethlehem—where once you were free 
pour out like rain 

and multiply 

like grass and flowers 
advance—advance— 

the story of peace 

is only a play 


